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SPEAKING IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


by 
Watpo W. BraDEN 


HE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT stands as a living symbol to the Eng- 

lish passion for self government, freedom, and democracy. Into 
its warp and woof have gone stirring events, great speeches, and im- 
portant legislation. Here Burke, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, 
Bright, Disraeli, Gladstone, Churchill, and others have had their 
turn at shaping British destiny. This great forum of debate, some- 
times called the “mother of parliments,” holds real interest for the 
student of rhetoric. I was therefore pleased to have an opportunity 
to visit it during the fall of 1957. 

When an American wishes to visit Congress he seldom has any 
difficulty gaining immediate entrance to either house. A letter to a 
senator or representative will usually bring by return mail tickets to 
the reserved galleries. But he can generally have a seat in the public 
galleries by merely presenting himself at the door. Of course he may 
wander about the building at will. In contrast admission to the 
Palace of Westminster or the House of Parliament, as it is some- 
times called, is much more restricted. The general public is admitted 
for conducted tours only on Saturday when the two houses are not 
in session. 

Strangers, as visitors are called, may hear the Lords almost any 
day by “queuing up.” After a short wait, the visitor is directed 
through the Central Hall and the Peer’s Lobby and up the stairs to 
the gallery where he is admitted by a “gentleman usher,” dressed 
formally in tails. In recent years, the House has become little more 
than a gentleman’s speaking club. The staid and formal activities 


Mr. Braden (Ph.D., Iowa, 1942) is Chairman of the Department of Speech 
at Louisiana State University. This article results from observations and 
study made during a period of leave spent in England. 
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seldom attract a crowd. Even on the day when the peers considered 
the admission of women to their membership, I heard not one raise 
his voice or even approach what might be considered eloquence. 
However on that day they were aroused to come in sufficient numbers 
to fill the red leather upholstered benches on the main floor, a rare 
occurrence I was told. 

But visiting the Stranger’s Gallery of the House of Commons is 
more difficult and of course much more exciting. Strangers fortunate 
enough to obtain tickets from members or an Embassy receive pre- 
ferred treatment, are admitted first, and are seated in a reserved 
section in the front and along sides of the gallery. Since tickets 
are limited they are difficult to come by. A member is allowed only 
two tickets for “every nine sitting days.” The American Embassy is 
given four tickets per day to accommodate the horde of Americans 
eager to see and hear Commons in action. The secretary of the 
Hansard Society, which has as its purpose the study of parliament, 
told me that he even had difficulty getting tickets. 

Without a ticket, the stranger’s best chance of gaining entrance 
is to queue up at St. Stephens Entrance directly across from West- 
minster Abbey sometime prior to a sitting which starts at 2:30 p.m. 
on the first four days of the week and at 11:00 a.m. on Fridays. 
On many days, long before 2:30, the queue extends a considerable 
distance down the street. Guarding the door is an English bobby 
who will answer questions, but who yields to persuasion from no 
one. About fifteen minutes before the sitting, persons at the head 
of the line are permitted to enter St. Stephens Hall and to sit on 
a double row of benches along one wall, which seat fifty or more 
people. This long narrow hall, which now serves as a corridor to 
the main building, was for nearly three hundred years the site of 
Commons. In this location Chatham, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan 
spoke. Seated there the stranger has time to study the statues of 
prominent English statesmen and the large pictures on the walls. 

Strangers are admitted in small numbers. They pass through 
the Central Hall, and after registering in a small ante room, they are 
directed through the Commons Corridor, the Commons Lobby, and 
up the stairs to the Strangers Gallery. 

The one hundred fifty to two hundred seats available in the 
back of the gallery for those who queue up are soon filled. Then 
the long wait below begins. An Englishman standing next to me 
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reported that on a previous day he stood four hours before getting 
into the gallery. A line usually remains throughout the day and 
sometimes well into the night. When the Commons was debating the 
increase in bank rate, October 29 and 30, 1957, I saw persons still 
queued up at 10:00 p.m., hoping to hear at least the last few mo- 
ments of the debate. 

Like that in the House of Lords, the Strangers Gallery is under 
the supervision of gentlemen ushers, tall and dignified. They keep 
close watch on the listeners. All coats, packages, and umbrellas 
must be checked at the cloak room. Entering the gallery, the visitor 
reads a little sign which states, “All Demonstrations by Strangers 
in the Gallery are out of order and must be treated accordingly.” 
No one is permitted to read, to whisper, or to take notes. When 
I forgot and started to scribble on a card, an usher was at my side 
to remind me of my lapse. When another spectator was stirred 
to rise and to shout an impromtu remark, he was pulled from the 
room by two ushers. The following day when I mentioned the in- 
cident the usher soberly commented, “Poor fellow had had a bit 
too much to drink. No political motives at all.” 

The present chamber of House of Commons, which has been 
occupied since 1950, is a rectangular room, 45 feet wide and 68 feet 
long at the floor level and 48 by 103 in the gallery. The total seat- 
ing capacity is 939 of which 437 are for members, 326 for strangers, 
161 for reporters, and fifteen for officials. One of the anomalies is 
that there are not enough places on the main floor for all 630 mem- 
bers. On important days members must come early to be assured 
of seats. When they fill the benches, they move into the gallery, 
thereby crowding out some of the strangers. But even more of an 
anomaly is that after bombs destroyed the old chamber on May 10, 
1941, Commons voted to rebuild on the same location as the old 
chamber with no more seats for the members. They agreed with 
Winston Churchill that good debating demanded “a sense of crowd 
and urgency.” On this occasion Churchill said: 


“The essence of good House of Commons speaking is the conversa- 
tional style, the facility for quick informal interruptions and inter- 
changes. . . . But the conversational style requires a fairly small 
space, and there should be on great occasions a sense of crowd and 
urgency. There should be a sense of importance of much that is said 
and a sense that great matters are being decided, there and then, by 
the House. 
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. . . We wish to see our Parliament a strong, easy, flexible instru- 

ment of free Debate. For this purpose a small Chamber, and a sense 

of intimacy are indispensible.” 

Unlike the circular Senate with its ninety six desks and chairs, 
the Commons has no such accommodations. There is no podium. 
On each side extending almost the length of the room are five tiers 
of green leather upholstered benches. Between the two sides is a 
center gangway approximately ten feet wide. At the north end of 
this center aisle, the end opposite the Stranger’s Gallery, is the high 
backed canopied chair on a low dais. From here in wig and gown 
Speaker presides. Directly in front of him is the high desk for the 
clerk and his two assistants who also wear wigs and gowns. Next, 
separating the two Front Benches where leaders of the two parties 
sit, is a great oaken table, six feet wide and fifteen feet long. At 
the far end of the table rests the Mace, a great ornamental silver 
club, which is carried in daily at the opening of a sitting. At the 
right and the left are two low dispatch boxes which serve as im- 
provised lecterns for the ministers and leaders of the Opposition. 
The members of the party in power sit on the Speaker’s right, 
those of the Opposition on his left. 

Winston Churchill aptly declared once, “We shape our buildings 
and afterwards our buildings shape us.”® The members when they 
speak demonstrate the truth of his remark. A minister moves to 
the dispatch box, and placing his notes or manuscript thereupon, 
directs his remarks to the party opposite. A back bencher to speak 
simply stands where he is sitting. Occasionally he may glance to 
the right and left, but he never makes more than a slight turn of 
his head or body. He has no place to lay his notes or other docu- 
ments except on the seat beside him. Unlike a United States Sena- 
tor, who may pile his desk high with books from which he some- 
times quotes at length, the Commoner seldom has more than a few 
notes on small sheets of official stationery. With his conferees 
crowded around him and with his opponents less than forty-five 
feet away, he finds directness and the conversational mode to his 
great advantage. What he says is picked up by one of several 
microphones, hanging from the ceiling, and relayed to miniature 
loud speakers ingeneously placed on the backs of the benches both 
~~ 1Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Fifth Series, Vol. 393, pp. 


403-404 (October 28, 1943). 
"Ibid. 
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on the main floor and in the gallery. To attempt to read a speech 
is likely to invite disparaging remarks and a reprimand from the 
Speaker. On May 17, 1944, the House’s attitude on the matter 
was well illustrated in the following interchange: 


Mr. McGovern (Glasgow, Shettleston): On a point of Order, Is this 
really a Debate, or is it a day when Members come here to read pre- 
pared lectures? Is not this sort of procedure—by which the Motion 
is not really debated—undermining Parliament a great deal more 
than anything else? 

Mr. Speaker: I noticed that the hon. Gentleman had notes, and he is 
quite entitled to read notes. I can again take this opportunity of say- 
ing that I do not like speeches which are read and which are, after 
all, against the Rules.4 


The size and shape of the room makes bombast difficult and puts 
a premium upon extemporaneous speaking. Thus the chamber 
influences the oratory and debating. 

In my opinion the best phrase to describe the speaking in the 
House of Commons is “a genial urbanity.”5 The members address 
each other in the third person and never by name or in the second 
person. Instead one speaks of his right honorable friend, the Prime 
Minister, the honorable member from Cardiff, or the honorable and 
learned gentleman [barrister] or the right honorable lady. I ob- 
served that even in intense interchanges the members remain 
friendly and polite. As I listened, I thought I sensed a mutual spirit 
of exploration and of eagerness to talk out the problem and to see 
all points of view. Even when a member attempts to blister an op- 
ponent he does so in an impersonal way. Sir Victor Raikes reflected 
the group attitudes in these words: “The value of the Government 
of the day depends very much upon how good a Parliament there 
is and upon whether we have a good or bad Opposition. A bad 
Opposition can make even a good Government lazy and can make 
a bad Government rather worse.’ 


®The ministers use more copious notes than the other members. I per- 
sonally did not see anyone read a speech. However one recent source reports, 
“Reading of speeches has always been forbidden by the House, but in the 
last five years the rule has been almost completely disregarded by many 
on the Treasury Bench.” Graham Cawthorne, Mr. Speaker, Sir (London, 
1952), p. 64. 

‘Quoted by Eric Taylor, The House of Commons at Work (Penguin 
Books, 1955), p. 88. 

®Ibid, p. 85. 

*Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 577, No. 3, p. 360 (No- 
vember 7, 1957) 
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When someone rises to put a question, the member “in posses- 
sion of the House” usually gives way. The questioner likewise is 
courteous when the member on the floor expresses a desire to con- 
tinue without interruption. Of course the Speaker is always ready 
to intercede when members become vehement. For example I heard 
the following interchanges on October 30, 1957: 


Mr. Collick rose. . . 

Mr. Thorneycroft: I will not give way. I am coming to the railways’ 
case in a minute. 

Several Hon. Members: Give way. 

Mr. Speaker. It is disorderly for an hon. Member to remain stand- 
ing if the Minister does not give way. 

Mr. Thorneycroft: I was saying that one could clearly go further. . . 


Obviously the members hold the Speaker in great respect. They 
accepted his rulings as well as his chiding in good spirit. His calls 
for order usually bring silence. Herbert Morrison, distinguished 
Commoner with long experience, observes that “the traditions of the 
office are very high and the position . . . is a great one.” The Speak- 
er has neither a bell or a gavel to restore order. Morrison further 
reports that when the Speaker “rises in his place and says ‘Order’, 
‘Order’ it is rare for the House not to come to order at once, and 
if some members should be noisy a large proportion of the House 
will aid the Speaker by crying ‘Order’, ‘Order’.”? Of course tradi- 
tion dictates that when the Speaker stands, the members sit immedi- 
ately. Only once did I see a situation in which the Speaker felt 
called upon to use this control. 

Members give close attention to what is being being said on 
the floor. They express approval with “Here, here,” and sometimes 
utter pertinent asides. I heard members commend opponents for 
good points or telling speeches. But they are wont to challenge 
quickly and effectively what they consider incorrect, misleading, 
or unfair. A member would say. “Does the Honorable member 
realize . . .” or “The Honorable member should give the House 
some examples.” or “The Honorable Member is wrong, and I should 
be glad if he would send me any cuttings from a newspaper which 
reported that.” 

The sittings of the House of Commons continue on Mondays 
through Thursdays from 2:30 to 10:30 p.m. and on Fridays from 
11:00 to 4:30 p.m. with no recesses for tea or dinner. Although 


™Herbert Morrison, Government and Parliament (London, 1954), p. 204. 
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the speaking continues uninterrupted, I noticed that many members 
disappeared about tea time, leaving in the chamber few persons 
except the strangers in the galleries. Sometimes when business is 
pressing the members continue far beyond the usual closing hour. 
On occasion they remain throughout the night. The light in the 
tower of Big Ben tells the passerby when Commons is still meeting.® 

The business on a given day falls roughly into three parts. The 
first, about an hour in length, includes the procession of the Speaker 
and his assistants into the Chamber, the opening prayer, a brief 
period for uncontested private bills and most important, the ques- 
tion period. This last named activity is intensely interesting and 
highly revealing. Members of the cabinet present prepared answers 
to questions submitted earlier by the members and printed in the 
Orders Paper. The Speaker calls in turn the proposers of the ques- 
tions. The member rises, saying “Question No. ——” and sits 
down. Whereupon the minister goes to dispatch box and reads the 
answer probably prepared by his department. The questioner may 
and frequently does put supplementary questions and answers and 
“anything in the nature of speeches or debate . . . is out of order.”® 
Nevertheless, the interchanges are sometimes sharp and searching. 
They often expose weaknesses which later become subjects for de- 
bate and censor. A minister must adapt himself to the unexpected 
and offer clear, cogent answers. 

At approximately 3:30 p.m. on Mondays through Thursdays, the 
Commons moves to the main business of the day. During this period 
the debating and principal speeches take place. For example, in 
the debate over the increasing of the bank rate, Peter Thorneycroft, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time, opened with a thirty- 
seven minute defense of his action. Harold Wilson of the Opposi- 
tion’s Front Bench gave the opening speech for the Labor Party. 
Later Iain MacLeod, Minister of Labor and National Service, spoke 
for the Cabinet; Wilson was supported by Gordon Walker and Al- 
fred Robens, both considered potential cabinet members of a labor 
government. During the two days, in addition to these principals, 


8 ¢All-night sittings,’ till five or six o’clock in the morning or later, are 
rare, but a year seldom passes without two or three... . The longest sitting 
of recent years was that of July 23, 1935 which lasted for 34% hours.” L. A. 
Abraham and S. C. Hawtrey, A Parliamentary Dictionary (London, 1956), 
p. 179. 

*Abraham and Hawtrey, op. cit., p. 157. 
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twenty-four back benchers “caught the Speaker’s eye” and delivered 
speeches from ten to forty minutes in length. Thorneycroft, the 
only one to speak twice, closed the debate with a rejoinder. Then 
followed a division of the House. 

The third period of the day is from about 10:00 to 10:30 p.m.1° 
This time is referred to as “the adjournment debate,” because the 
Speaker actually puts the question: That this House do now ad- 
journ. But the discussions have nothing to do with adjournment. 
During this period the whips,11 who control the order of business 
from approximately 3:30 to 10:00 give way to allow back benchers 
to discuss matters of interest to their constituents, or queries which 
grew out of some question, proposed earlier. 

For example on October after conducting the vigorous all day 
debate on the increase of the bank rate, the House turned to the 
Adjournment Debate at 10:12 p.m. Mr. John MacLeod rose and 
talked for seventeen minutes on “the question of the supply of 
electricity to a community on the western seaboard of Ross-shire.” 
The Joint Under Secretary of State for Scotland, Niall Macpherson, 
felt called upon to explain the governments position on the matter. 
The debate on this local matter continued until 11:18 p.m. Thus 
the back bencher had his opportunity to call the matter to the at- 
tention of the House.12 

Winston Churchill, who once called himself “the child of the 
House,” said that in Commons “There should be . . . a sense that 
great matters are being decided, there and then.” Not all sittings 
by any means come up to this splendid aspiration. Nevertheless 
I must admit that I received much more of a lift when I heard the 
members of the House in action than when I have heard the mem- 
bers of Congress. There is a vitalness and energy present. The 
speaking is direct and telling. The members seem to feel the im- 
portance of what they are doing. There is much there to be learned 
and much to be remembered. 


This phase takes place from 4:00 to 4:30 on Fridays. 

“The party whips manage the affairs of the parties and “organize their 
forces in discussions and debates.” The Governments chief whip is “a most 
important person since he is responsible for arranging the time table of 
Government’s business in the House.” Abraham and Hawtrey, op. cit., pp. 
213-214. 

**Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, vol. 575, no. 157, pp. 356-364 
(October 30, 1957). 
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AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF 
THE MEDIUM ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF PLAYS 


Marian GALLAWAY 


PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT 


HE PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT was to see if extended research on 
the changes made in the manuscripts of plays during profes- 
sional rehearsals and tryout performances would be of value to the 
playwright and especially to throw some light on what constitutes 


good dialogue. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE RESEARCH 


Since public information about forthcoming productions is 
limited, it is difficult to plan a long program of attendance at re- 
hearsals. However, solutions to the planning problem were found 
through New Dramatists Committee and, with the help of John 
Gassner, through the Theatre Guild. From July 16, 1957 to January 
19, 1958 records were kept of changes in four plays throughout 
their rehearsal and tryout periods. 

The position of the observer differed from play to play. In plays 
A, B, and D, she sat near the stage manager at rehearsals and be- 
came at once part of the theatre family. In plays A and D, she 
acquired some of the secretarial functions of the assistant stage 
manager and was regularly given copies of the major changes. In 
Play B the relationship was so good that even when the rest of the 
company were asked to absent themselves from certain intimate re- 
hearsals, the observer was given the wink by the director and 
allowed to watch from the rear of the balcony. On play C the situ- 
ation was quite different. The observer, upon arriving at the theatre, 
was quickly ushered into the auditorium and told to keep out of 
sight. There was no contact between the observer and the company. 
Luckily this play was not changed very drastically, and revisions 
could be caught by listening to three or four rehearsals of the 
changes. 


Mrs. Gallaway (Ph. D., Iowa, 1941) is Director of Theatre at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Her study was made possible by a grant from the Re- 
search Committee of the University of Alabama and by the cooperation of 
several professional managers. 
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A few facts about the playwrights, the plays and the companies 
may add to the significance of the data. The author of play A was a 
journalist, of play B a teacher of playwrighting, of play C a writer 
of television script, and of play D a movie producer. Only play- 
wright B had had previous Broadway experience. 

Play A had lain in a trunk for eighteen years. Three months of 
written communications and one week-end conference with the di- 
rector produced the revision with which rehearsals started. Play B 
had been in the hands of the director for a year and revisions had 
been made at his request. The star of play C had studied and helped 
revise the script for three years. Play D had been on paper only six 
months before it went into rehearsal. 

In all four companies a name star headed a supporting cast of 
skilled players, and all four were directed by well-known, expert 
directors. 

Play A received mixed notices during its summer tryouts and 
did not reach New York. Play B received generally poor notices and 
ran less than a week in New York. Play C received mixed notices 
and ran for seven months. Play D received “rave” notices and has 
been running since January, 1958. 

Since this was a pioneer study, a means had to be devised of 
keeping a legible record so that comparisons could be made of the 
various readings of every speech. A special book was prepared for 
this purpose, with a four-inch left-hand margin and only dialogue 
on the page. Stage directions were noted on an interleaf facing the 
dialogue to which they applied. In this way there was plenty of room 
to note changes in both dialogue and stage directions. When a page 
became badly cluttered with changes, the page was dated as of its 
removal from the book and the newest version inserted in its place. 
Usually it was necessary to retype the whole play at least once 
during the preparation period. 

The original plan was to record date, authorship, and reason for 
all changes. This plan has not been comp‘etely carried out. All sorts 
of changes, large and small, were made at every stage of the prepara- 
tion period. Except on play A, major structural changes were gener- 
ally not made until the last week of rehearsal or the first week of 
tryouts. Changes resulting from the actor’s deepening understanding 
of his role and from the sharpening of his relationships with the 
other characters seemed to occur mainly during the three weeks’ 
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rehearsal period. During this period also there were many changes 
within scenes that were later cut or wholly rewritten. One explana- 
tion for this is that until the play can be viewed as a whole, with 
the actors competent in their roles, certain problems of proportion 
and emphasis do not appear. 

Further check must be made on the validity of these observa- 
tions. The present evidence does not indicate that a daily summary 
of changes would be patternable, but does suggest that a pattern of 
change might be observable from summarizing at the end of three 
periods: The rehearsals, the first ten days of tryouts, and the last 
week of tryouts. For accuracy, a new book should be made at the 
beginning of each of these periods. 

Exact authorship of the changes could not be determined unless 
the observer could hear all playwright-director conferences and 
every whispered word between director and actors. Major structural 
changes were never discussed in the presence of the entire company, 
though there is evidence from play B that one of the actors focused 
the need for structural change. Many line changes were frankly 
initiated by actors. Sometimes the actor himself, or the director, 
with the playwright’s consent, rewrote the line, while sometimes 
the playwright made the revision. 

Even had all conferences been heard, language differences and the 
shortcut communications of persons in close rapport would have 
made it difficult to name the reasons for some of the changes. The 
observer was thus thrown back on his ability to interpret the effects 
of the changes and forced to assume that the reasons, by whatever 
name they may have been called, were to secure the apparent effects. 
Since the validity of this research depends on discovering similar- 
ities, naming and defining the “reasons” for changes has been one 
of the most important tasks of the study. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


Structural changes—those which actually change the outline of 
the play—fall into four categories: changes which affect the basic 
plot—protagonist, objective and obstacle; changes of exposition; 
changes in the course of action; and changes of emphasis on a 
character. Structural changes were made in all four plays. 

Changes were made in the basic plot of three plays to increase 
the credibility of the protagonist; of two plays to clarify the ob- 
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jective; and of one to clarify the obstacle. Play A had most changes 
in this category. Play B had none, though the need to improve 
both the credibility of the protagonist and clarity of the objective 
was evident by the second week of rehearsal. Since these two plays 
failed, the question arises: to what extent are these problems 
responsible for failure? A study of the manuscripts of a number 
of plays that failed might throw light on this question. 

Exposition was deleted in all four plays, added in three, revised 
at four points in play D. As it is well known that exposition is one 
of the most difficult of the playwright’s tasks, it is not surprising 
that changes in exposition make up 27% of all structural changes. 
It is even more interesting that over half of these are deletions of 
superfluous exposition. 

Thirteen kinds of changes were noted in the course of action. 
Two were substitutions of action for narration or of narration for 
action. These changes were all observed in plays A and B. Six 
kinds of changes were made in highly emotional scenes: revisions of 
melodramatic passages, deletion of lyrism and of anticlimactic 
material after a major crisis; cutting or adding material to build 
climax; extensive revision of climax or of obligatory scene. Changes 
of these kinds were made mostly in plays C and D. These changes 
need further study for they suggest a dynamic method of building 
a scene in terms of motivation and attack. Suspense or relief was 
added in three of the four plays, six instances occurring in play D. 
One instance was noted of a scene added to complete a relationship 
and of a change to sharpen the punishment of the “villain.” In 
three of the plays the time of intermission was changed. 

Five kinds of changes affected a character or the function of a 
character in the plot. Most of the changes in this category were 
subordination or deletion of characters, seven in play A, two in play 
B, and three in play D. These changes indicate a need to study the 
relationship between characterization and plot. 

Structural changes were in accord with the practices revealed as 
“good” by the observer in her dissertation, “The Development of 
Skills in Plot Construction” (Iowa, 1941). Many of them were 
foreseen by the observer. One important change not foreseen was 
the building of a character as personification of the obstacle in play 
D. 

Although in detail each play presents different problems, studies 
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of structure to date have revealed some definite criteria by which the 
excellence of a plot may be estimated. The intellectual approach 
has value in diagnosis of the problem, even though the creative 
inspiration of the artists involved in the play must provide the 
solutions. 


CHANGES IN DIALOGUE 


Since the primary purpose was to discover, if possible, what 
constitutes good dialogue, and since no previous objective study 
and very little writing at all exists on this subject, much thought 
has been given to the changes in dialogue in the four plays studied. 

The changes noted fell into five main categories: those that 
simply clarified meaning through better choice of words and im- 
proved sentence and paragraph structure; those that seemed to be 
dictated by taste or style; those that had to do with pace; those 
that seemed to evolve from the medium itself—actor, stage and 
audience; and, finally, those that were made because other changes 
made them necessary. The first two categories are largely those that 
must be considered by a writer in any medium. But it is in careful 
analysis of changes made for pace, and changes made because of 
the medium that help is to be sought for the writer of stage dialogue. 

The number of categories evolved as the material increased in 
bulk and as the observer became more perceptive. The report on 
the first play had no category “Meaning,” because the few in- 
stances noted were overshadowed by the numerous and important 
structural changes in play A. Play B, however, had seven terms, play 
C had eight, and play D had ten terms in the category “Meaning.” 

In listing instances of change for style in plays B and C, the 
observer tried to distinguish between taste, sound, and rhythm as 
reasons for change. In studying play D it did not seem necessary 
to make these distinctions. Since there is a substantial number of 
instances of each kind, it may be desirable to keep the distinctions. 

The category “Pace” grew from the single term “Brevity” re- 
ported on Play A to eight terms in reporting Play D. 

In the first report, the category “The Medium” had only five 
terms. There were twelve terms in this category by the time the 
changes in play D were analyzed. 

The names of the terms changed in the interest of accuracy as 
the study progressed. For example, in the category “Meaning,” the 
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word “key,” used in the study of play A, became “Empathy” in the 
fourth study, because “empathy” is an accurate word to denote 
the emotional effect upon the audience. “Logic” and ‘Melodrama,” 
used in earlier reports, were changed to “Credibility” as a more 
accurate term to denote the effects of changes in passages that 
stretched the belief of the audience. “Immediacy” in the category 
“Style”, was used in play B, discarded, and then brought into use 
again in play D to classify changes mainly in personal pronouns and 
in the tenses of verbs. 

The naming of terms in the category “Pace” has been most 
difficult. Playing time was frequently reduced by the deletion of 
irrelevant, unnecessary, repetitious, and redundant passages. These 
changes were differentiated in plays B and C, but in A and D were 
considered under the term “Brevity”. The term “Beat”, which 
seems to have several meanings in stage parlance, means here the 
number of syllables in a phrase. 

Considerable thought must still be given to three terms relating 
to climax. “Climactic Order” came to mean the rearrangement of the 
elements of a speech or scene in order to make it progressively more 
exciting or moving. “Build climax” usually means increasing tension 
within a scene by staving off the conclusion, usually by adding 
material. “Climax” is usually a record of deletion after crisis. These 
terms are not satisfactory, nor were the distinctions made early 
enough to insure uniformity in the record. It is also necessary to 
distinguish them clearly as dialogue changes, since there are also 
structural changes in relation to climax. Certainly some important 


CHANGES IN DIALOGUE 


I. MEANING A B c D Total 
Accuracy 24 11 29 36 100 
Empathy many 3 3 
Clarity 66 29 40 85 220 
Grammar uncounted 8 8 
Logic, Credibility 13 1 6 30 
Coherence 2 22 17 41 
Transition 1 3 8 15 27 
Emphasis 32 9 40 53 134 
Attention 9 13 22 
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light on the criteria of good dialogue is to be found in changes of 
these kinds. 

Only changes in dialogue have been recorded under the term 
“relief or to avoid relief.” Since the laugh is always gained not 
only through dialogue but through timing, energy, response, business, 
and other means, a whole study might center around this topic of 
changes made to secure and to avoid laughs. 

The changes that were made because of the medium could not 
be classified until there were enough data to create categories. The 
original one category relating to the actor had to be refined into 
six terms as instances multiplied. The latest term is “Emotional 
transition”, in which the actor or director requested a few more 
words to bridge from one emotion to the next. The term “Actor- 
Memory” includes very minor changes, many of which may actually 
have been authorized in pre-rehearsal or dressing-room briefings 
not heard by the observer. In general the actors were letter-perfect 
(Except for play A), and it does not seem likely that careless 
memorization could have been responsibile for an appreciable num- 
ber of changes. The term “Response-relationship” should certainly 
be broken into two terms in further study. “Response” means the 
insertion of expletives, transposal of a vocative, breaking of a 
speech after a response word, and other minor changes resulting 
from the actor listening in character. “Relationship” means larger 
changes resulting from increased understanding of the characters by 
actor, director and playwright as rehearsals progressed. 

All four of the plays had changes of dialogue and business re- 
lated to the entrance of a star, chiefly to give him something to do 
during applause or to insure that his first words were to be heard. 

Changes of dialogue resulted from the timing of stage business, 
the addition or changing of business, and the elimination of business 
that took more time than it was worth. 

Costumes, settings and properties necessitated a few changes, 
and there were four instances of a line changed to cue the curtain 
down. Other than changes to gain or to avoid a laugh, three changes 
occurred in play A because the scene did not get the desired audi- 
ence response. 

Changes made because of other changes include giving a speech 
to another character because of cuts; changes within speeches be- 
cause of cuts or transposals; and also further cuts, additions and 
alterations. 
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The number of changes in each category, while not entirely 
accurate, reveals something of the relative importance of each 
category to the playwright. Changes for meaning numbered 688, 
representing a good bit of rehearsal time. It is possible that the 
large number of these changes indicates that the playwright is not | 
as careful a writer as he should be. It probably also indicates that 
dialogue demands greater clarity than other kinds of writing. 

About as many changes result from the medium as from the 
need for clarity. Of 646 changes in this category, 425 came from 
the actor’s study of his character and from his relation to his fellow- ' 
actor. These figures clearly show the collaborative aspect of play- 
writing. 


II. CHANGES IN DIALOGUE: ACTOR, STAGE, AUDIENCE ‘ 
Actor’s appearance 28 2 29 
Actor’s study of character 36 99 94 229 
Actor’s memory 3 28 17 48 
Actor Uncomfortable 2 2 ( 
Actor’s speech 2 2 
Emotional transition | 9 1 11 ] 
Response 33 33 30 55 196 I 
Relationship 45 ( 
Entrance 1 2 5 15 23 
Exit 7 7 : 
Pause substituted 1 6 7 I 
To fill pause 1 2 3 
Business substituted 4 3 
To motivate business 2 3 I 
To get time for business 14 4 11 24 69 
Business eliminated 
Business changed 3 I 
Costume 1 
Set 6 4 12 ‘ 
Properties 1 
Curtain 1 3 4 
Audience Response 3 sev 1 4 € 


85 96 198 267 646 646 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Slightly more than one-third of all dialogue changes, 1127, occur 
in the interest of pace, and most of these are deletions of super- 
fluous material—a reflection of the great selectivity needed by the 
playwright in his choice of material. 

Changes for style, 280, and changes because of other changes, 
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180, however essential, do not have numerical importance in this 
study. 


SuMMARY TABLE 


CHANGES IN DIALOGUE A B Cc D Total 
Meaning 164 81 168 275 688 
Style 82 45 72 81 280 
Pace 319 145 195 468 1127 
Medium 85 96 198 267 646 
Other Changes 81 25 28 46 180 

TOTAL CHANGES 
IN DIALOGUE 73 392 661 1137 2921 

TOTAL CHANGES 
IN STRUCTURE 39 19 17 43 118 

TOTAL CHANGES 770 411 678 1180 3039 


1. The value of the study has been established. Data can be 
classified, since many changes were made to secure the same effects 
in all four of the plays studied. Data bear out what is already 
known of structure and indicate that underlying principles of good 
dialogue will emerge from further study. Materials in every category 
suggests particular topics for further research. Some of these topics 
have been mentioned. 

2. The feasibility of the study has been established by the good 
relationship of the observer and three of the four companies. 

3. The data already gathered reveal the collaborative nature of 
playwright, company, stage and audience. 

4. The multiplying of categories as insight increases is a healthy 
sign for the project at this stage. It is hoped that as the number of 
categories becomes approximately stable and the definitions become 
exact, the characteristics of good stage dialogue will be revealed. 
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THE RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF AUDITORY 
AND TACTILE CUES TO CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF SPEECH 


Rosert L. McCroskey, Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


ATISFACTORILY produced speech implies a normal coordination 
= of auditory, tactile and kinesthetic monitoring systems. Speech 
which is not adequately produced is often subjected to corrective 
procedures which rely heavily upon the auditory channel. This 
recognition of the importance of air-transmitted auditory side-tone 
has lead investigators to study the effects of delayed and accelerated 
side-tone in terms of vocal rate and intensity. 

It has been suggested that the reason ongoing speech is so dis- 
turbed by delayed feedback is that we habitually monitor by this 
air-borne pathway.2? If the major influence on the total monitoring 
system for speech is air-transmitted auditory side-tone, then a dis- 
ruption of tactile sensory cues stemming from the lips and oral 
cavity should not seriously impair a speaker’s efficiency. 

The present investigation studied the effect of disrupted tactile 
feedback on both normal and delayed side-tone with respect to: (1) 
rate of progress of speech.? (2) articulatory accuracy, and (3) 
intelligibility. 

PROCEDURE 
Each of six speakers read three lists, one list from each of the 


Robert L. McCroskey, Jr. (Ph.D. Ohio State, 1956) is Professor of Speech 
and Assistant Director of Speech and Hearing Clinic at Mississippi Southern 

*See John W. Black, “The Effect of Delayed Side-tone upon Vocal Rate 
and Intensity,” JSHD, 16 (1951), 56-60; and “The Effect of Room Char- 
acteristics upon Vocal Rate and Intensity,” J. Acoust. Soc. Am., 22 (1950), 
174-176; C. M. Lightfoot and S. N. Morrill, Loudness of Speaking: The 
Effect of the Intensity of Side-tone upon the Intensity of the Speaker. Re- 
port No. 4, Pensacola, Fla: Kenyon College and Naval School of Aviation 
Medicine, 1949; Robert W. Peters, “The Effect of Changes in Side-tone 
Delay and Level upon Rate of Oral Reading of Normal Speakers,” JSHD, 
19 (1954), 483-490. 

®E. Schubert and R. Seibel, Basic Research in Psychoacoustics. SC-63144. 
Department of the Army Project No. 3-99-12-022. State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa (1955), 1-32. 

*The rate of progress of speech is a phrase used by the author in pre- 
ference to oral or vocal rate. 
[ 84] 
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multiple-choice intelligibility test forms A, B, and A-1,* for each 
of four experimental conditions. Three lists were taken from Form 
B-1 and used for speaking and listening practice preceding the test. 
The order of recording the speaker lists and forms by six speakers 
was rotated to provide equal representation among the four condi- 
tions under study. 

The order in which the recordings were made remained constant 
with respect to the four treatments: first, normal side-tone; second, 
delayed (0.18 second) air-borne side-tone; third, anesthetized arti- 
culators;> and fourth, delayed side-tone plus anesthesia. 

Normal side-tone as it was used here indicated that the speaker 
heard himself through a headset without experiencing changes in 
side-tone with respect to level or delay. Delayed air-borne side-tone 
as it was employed in this experiment meant that the speaker heard 
his own air-conducted signal through a headset at a 0.18 second 
later than he would normally have heard it. Anesthetized articula- 
tors meant the speaker did not have tactile cues arising from, in, 
and around the oral region available for purposes of monitoring 
his speech; as far as it was possible to ascertain, there was no inter- 
ference with the motor pathways due to the anesthesia. The fourth 
treatment, delayed side-tone plus anesthesia, simply meant that the 
speaker experienced both of these conditions simultaneously. 

The recordings were made on a 30 to 15000 cps flat frequency 
response system with a minimum of harmonic and/or intermodula- 
tion distortion. An Altec Lansing microphone (21-C) and an Ampex 
(400) tape recorder were employed in the recording of the stimulus 


‘C. H. Hagen, Intelligibility Measurement: Twenty-four Word Multiple- 
choice Tests. OSRD Report No. 5567, New York, N.Y.: Psychological Corp., 
1945; A. M. Scalero, Alternate Speaker Lists for Multiple-choice Intelligibility 
Tests. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, The Ohio State University, 1953. 

*Bilateral mandibular blocks of the inferior alveolar nerves at the mandi- 
bular foramen were performed. The lingual and buccal nerves were anes- 
thetized with the same injection at different depths of needle insertion. The 
buccal nerve is located just beneath the surface of the mucosa at the apex 
of the retromolar triangle, while the lingual nerve is medial and anterior to 
the inferior alveolar at the level of the mandibular foramen. Anesthesia of 
these three pairs of nerves eliminated sensory innervation of the lower lip 
and cheek, buccal and lingual gingivae, and the anterior two-thirds of the 
tongue as well as the entire alveolus and teeth. The upper lip was anes- 
thetized by bilateral infraorbital foramen injections from an intraoral ap- 
proach. A total of approximately 4 cc of 2 per cent Xylocaine (Lidocaine 
Hydrochloride with 1:50,000 epinephrine) was used for each subject, injecting 
1.5 cc for each mandibular block, and 0.5 cc for each infraorbital injection. 
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material. The output of the recorder was fed through an Altec 
Lansing console (250-A) to permit visual and auditory monitoring 
of the playback signal. The delay was induced by an Audio Signal 
Delaying Unit that has a linear frequency response from 50 to 15000 
cps and permits continuously variable delay times. 

The tape recordings were edited to restore the original list 
order within the three multiple-choice test forms. The speech signal 
was presented to 900 listeners through headsets (PDR-3 mounted 
in NAF 4890-1 earphone cushions) at 73 db, measured at the ear- 
phone, for both the quiet and the noise conditions; a + 4 db S/N 
ratio was achieved by adding noise (H.H. Scott White Noise Gener- 
ator, 811-A, set on ASA) to the basic condition. 

The method of data evaluation was an analysis of variance classi- 
fied by Lindquist® as a Treatment-by-Subjects design. Three tab- 
ulations of the data were made: (1) the rate of progress of speech 
under the four experimental conditions using mean phrase duration 
in seconds as the criterion measure (the duration values were ob- 
tained by running the stimulus tapes through a Bruhl and Kjaer 
graphic level recorder); (2) the number of correctly articulated 
words under the four experimental conditions using simple judg- 
ments of right or wrong and tallying the number right as the cri- 
terion measure; and (3) intelligibility values assigned by listeners 
with listener error scores as the criterion measure. 


RESULTS 


Rate of progress of speech. The analysis of the data indicated 
that the rate at which a speaker progressed through a phrase was 
differentially affected by the kind of interference he experienced 
with his monitoring system. The greatest detriri. .. influence was 
found under those conditions in which the speak:* experienced de- 
layed air-borne side-tone. 

The obtained differences among the four experimental condi- 
tions of (1) normal side-tone, (2) delayed side-tone, (3) anesthe- 
tized articulators, and (4) delay plus anesthesia were statistically 
significant at the five per cent level of confidence (See Table I). 


*E. F. Lindquist, Design and Analysis of Experiments in Psychology and 
Education, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1953), 393. 
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Taste I. SumMARY oF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AMONG FouR 
ConpDITIONS OF DELAY AND/OR ANESTHESIA WITH RESPECT 
TO RATE OF PROGRESS OF SPEECH 


Source df Sums of Squares ms F* Fos 
Conditions 3 17.2831 5.7610 3.76 3.29 
Speakers 5 17.1584 3.4317 
15 22.9830 1.5322 
Total 23 

msC 
*F—————_; df = 3 and 15 

msCxS 


Articulatory accuracy. The analysis of the data indicated that 
the four experimental treatments yielded differences with respect to 
the accuracy with which speakers articulated words. The greatest 
adverse influence was exerted by those conditions involving anes- 
thesia of the articulators (See Figure 1). 


oll 


The obtained differences among the four experimental treat- 
ments were statistically significant beyond the one per cent level of 
confidence (See Table IT). 
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Taste II. SumMARY oF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE AMONG FourR 
CONDITIONS WITH RESPECT TO CoRRECTLY ARTICULATED Worps 


Source df Sums of Squares ms F* Fos 
Conditions 3 350 116.67 7.78 3.29 
Subjects 5 818 163.60 
C<8 15 225 15.00 
Total 23 

msC 
T= ; df = 3 and 15 

msCxS 


Intelligibility. The analysis of the data indicated that intelli- 
gibility scores were differentially affected by the experimental con- 
ditions when listeners made judgments in quiet. The greatest detri- 
mental influence was exerted by those conditions involving loss of 
tactile cues (See Figure 1). 

The differences were statistically significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence when listener scores were obtained in quiet; there 
was no statistically significant difference among conditions when 
judgments were made in noise (See Table III). 


TasBLe III. Summaries oF Two ANALYSES OF VARIANCE FOR 
EVALUATING SPEAKER INTELLIGIBILITY UNDER Four 
ConDITIONS OF SIDE-TONE AND Two LIsTENER CONDITIONS 


Source df Sums of Squares ms F* Fos 
Listener in Quiet 
Conditions 3 112.95 37.65 3.70 3.29 
Speakers 5 268.10 53.62 
15 152.69 10.18 
Total 23 533.74 
Listener in Noise 
Conditions 3 302.32 106.77 2.24 3.29 
Speakers 5 263.23 53.65 
15 713.71 47.58 - 
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Discussion 


Speech therapists often approach the correction of speech defects, 
particularly articulation disorders, as if the listener’s auditory chan- 
nel were the only avenue of correction available to them. This 
approach is understandable in view of the bulk of information 
showing an immediate shift in rate and intensity when the auditory 
channel is altered. The importance of that channel is further demon- 
strated by the difficulty with which speech is taught to the severely 
hard-of-hearing and the deaf. In addition, students of speech ther- 
apy find auditory stimulation stressed in their text books while the 
information regarding tactile stimulation is usually brief. This 
brevity is due in large part to the dearth of objective information 
on the role that tactile cues play in the production of speech. It 
was the purpose of the present study to explore the possible contri- 
bution of tactile cues to speech accuracy by eliminating them and 
measuring the effect upon rate of speaking, phonetic accuracy, and 
intelligibility. 

It has been common to consider auditory side-tone as the domi- 
nating influence upon speech accuracy. On the basis of the present 
study one might conjecture that tactile feedback is of prime import- 
ance since the loss of this channel resulted in a statistically signifi- 
cant reduction in the number of words correctly spoken and in the 
per cent correct responses by listeners. This conjecture is further 
substantiated by the fact that there was no difference between 
normal and delayed side-tone, with respect to accuracy of articula- 
tion and intelligibility, when the stimuli were presented in both 
quiet and noise. 

When a speaker experienced a 0.18 second delay in his air-borne 
side-tone, his rate of progress of speech was significantly retarded; 
however, when the speaker’s sensory pathways from the oral region 
were anesthetized to eliminate tactile cues, without interfering with 
the motor pathways, there was no significant change in duration 
from that obtained under a condition of normal side-tone. Both 
of the experimental conditiuns involving delay showed significantly 
greater duration scores than either normal side-tone or anesthesia 
alone; whereas, both of the experimental conditions involving tactile 
losses exhibited significantly reduced word accuracy and intelli- 
gibility when heard by listeners in quiet (See Table IV). Auditory 
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TABLE IV. SUMMARY OF THE MEANS OF THE CRITERION MEASURES 
OBTAINED UNDER Four EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Criterion ats Normal Delayed (0.18: Anesthetized Delay plus 
Measure Side-tone Side-tone Articulators Anesthesia 
Mean Duration in Seconds 2.89 4.44 2.96 4.77 
Mean Number of Correctly 

Articulated Words 131.00 127.30 115.00 113.33 


Mean Per Cent 
Correct Listener 
Responses (in quiet) 91.80 97.70 87.20 87.70 


side-tone appears to be a major factor in determining the rate of 
progress of speech, and tactile feedback seems to be a greater im- 
portance to the accuracy with which words are spoken. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this experiment was to study the possible contri- 
butions of both air-borne side-tone and tactile cues to a speaker’s 
monitoring system for speech. 

Three criterion measures (rate of progress of speech, accuracy 
of articulation, and intelligibility) were obtained concerning speak- 
ers under four experimental conditions (normal side-tone, delayed 
air-borne side-tone, anesthetized articulators, and delay plus anes- 
thesia). An analysis of the data indicated that the rate at which 
speech progressed was significantly retarded when a speaker’s moni- 
toring system was interfered with by introducing a delay into his 
air-conducted side-tone while his intelligibilty and articulatory re- 
mained relatively unaffected. 

Further analysis of the data indicated that a disruption of a 
speaker’s monitoring system by eliminating tactile feedback resulted 
in a significant lowering of intelligibility and word accuracy but did 
not influence rate of speaking. 
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GEORGE HANDEL HILL: THE YANKEE 
OF THEM ALL 


GAYLAN COLLIER 


F ALL THE nineteenth century actors who, in tall white hats 

and swallow-tailed blue coats, drawled their “tarnation” and 
“T yum” to the delight of audiences from the South Atlantic States 
to Bangor, Maine, the acknowledged Yankee of them all was George 
Handel Hill. Although preceded chronologically by Hackett and 
challenged in his day by Danforth Marble, Hill so overshadowed 
all competition in the delineation of the rustic New Englander that 
he was affectionately dubbed “Yankee,” a nickname which he wore 
until his death in 1849. 

There are some differences in historical records regarding Hill’s 
first appearance in the Yankee character. Falconbridge, biographer 
of Dan Marble, reports it to have been in 1825, in The Forest Rose.1 
The part of Jonathan, the writer asserts, became a “real gen-oowine 
Yankee in the hands of Hill, and a very clever general Yankee in 
the hands of Hackett and Marble.” Joseph N. Ireland relates that 
Hill became interested in making the Yankee peculiarities his 
special study after seeing Alexander Simpson in The Forest Rose in 
1825.3 Stating that Hill was fifteen at the time, the historian does 
not indicate whether or not he began his personations immediately.* 
W. K. Northall, the editor of a collection of anecdotes on the player, 
states that the latter made his first appearance in the Yankee 
character at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, ‘“c. 1832.”5 


Miss Gaylan Collier is Associate Professor of Speech at Abilene Christian 
College Abilene, Texas. Material used in this article is a part of a doctoral 
dissertation entitled The Five Major Dialect Stereotypes in American Drama; 
an Analytical Survey of the Speech Delineation of the Stage Yankee, 
Frontiersman, Irishman, Negro, and Indian, as depicted by Playwrights 
and Actors, 1766-1900. University of Denver, 1957. 

1Falconbridge, Dan. Marble; A Biographical Sketch of that Famous and 
Diverting Humorist, with Reminiscences, Comicalities, Anecdotes, Etc., Etc. 
(New York, 1851) p. 46. 

*Ibid. 

%Joseph N. Ireland, Records of the New York Stage (New York, 1867), 

‘Ibid. 

‘W. K. Northall, The Life and Recollections of Yankee Hill, Together 
with Anecdotes of His Travels (New York, 1850), p. 19. 
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Hill’s ability to perform effectively the Yankee character can be 
judged by contemporary reviews. The critic for the London Globe, 
November 2, 1836, discloses that the audience was highly amused 
by the actor’s quaint humor. The writer continues: “The principal 
attraction and peculiarity of the performance was . . . the many 
odd phrases and similes interspersed throughout the dialogue.’ 
The reviewer for the London John Bull, November 6, 1836, states 
of Hill’s speech portrayal: 

He plays, at Drury Lane, the part of a Yankee Pedlar, a sleek . . . 


enterprising rogue, with the dialect and phraseology to be found 
among his fellows, but nowhere else in the world.7 


One of the most thorough appraisals of the attributes of Hill’s 
Yankee delineation is found in a quotation from the London 
Chronicle, November 1, 1836. The writer declares: 


In aspect, gait, dress, language, and dialect, he completely realizes 

the conception we had previously formed of the singular race whose 

representative he is. Some of his Yankeeisms are beyond our con- 

ception, but the picture altogether was delightfully quaint. . .8 

Such comments attest to Hill’s popularity with audiences. It 
also appears certain, however, that the actor attempted and achieved 
a realistic depiction, both vocally and visually, for the Yankee. 
Northall relates an amusing incident in which Hill was mistaken for 
a local rustic in Bangor, Maine.® It is certain that the Down-East 
depicter had studied actual Yankees. He spent a summer in the 
Eastern States “for the purpose of studying the Yankee character 
and picking up . . . peculiarities of dialect and expression” from 
conversing withthe real ‘critters’ themselves.”2° 

Although Hackett apparently achieved much success as a Yankee 
delineator, he could not withstand Hill’s competition. J. B. Matthews 
believes that the latter’s success probably led Hackett to “rely less 
on this one dialect.”11 Falconbridge calls Hill’s Yankee “gen-oowine” 
and infers its superiority by contrasting it to the “general Yankee” 


*Ibid., 48. 

Tbid., 53. 

STbid., 51. 

22-23. 

21. 

“J. B. Matthews, ‘The American on the Stage,” Century, July, 1879, 
Robinson Locke Collection of Clippings on John E. Owens, Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library. se 
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portrayed by Hackett and Marble. Indicating that Hill was to 
Boston what Marble was to New York, the writer elaborates, “The 
Yankee that suited the New Yorker was not so easily comprehended 
or liked by Bostonians.”12 Although he praises Marble’s characteri- 
zations, Falconbridge admits that Hill’s “Hel-low yeou” could not 
be so rendered by any other person.1% In evaluating Hill with 
Hackett, he declares: 


Hackett’s Yankee was of the Kaintuck order; and he could easily 
raise a laugh with his “what on airth,” but his Yankee, all out, was 
a very sorry imitation of Hill. . .14 


George Handel Hill’s incontestible right to the title of “Yankee” 
is evidenced by W. K. Northall’s lucid commendation: 


Mr. Hill’s Yankee was the real “critter.” It was not, as are al- 
most all of the representations of others actors I have seen, a mixture 
of Western, Southern, and Eastern peculiarities of manner and dialect, 
but the unalloyed, unaduterated down-easter. Mr. Hill did not mere- 
ly imitate their tone, dialect, and manner, but felt and thought 
like them. . . . He did not merely put on a flaxen wig, and long- 
tailed coat, a short vest, a bell-crowned hat ... nor thus attired did 
he content himself by imitating the peculiar draw] and queer ex- 
pression of the Yankee . . . but the spirit of Yankeedom pervaded 
every action of his body. . . .15 


12Falconbridge, op. cit., 180. 
137 bid. 
“Tbid., 46. 
48Northall, op. cit., 19. 
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HIRAM JOHNSON—ORATOR OF ISOLATIONISM 


Eart CAIN 


ODAY, WITH THE United States having assumed major political 
TY and economic responsibilities on a world scale and having been 
thrust into a role of leadership in the United Nations, the word 
isolationism has acquired overtones of anachronism. Yet, in the 
series of steps through which this nation passed in arriving at pres- 
ent foreign policy, the concept of “no entangling alliances” has 
persisted throughout its history. Indeed during the 1930’s, millions 
of Americans, whose attitude toward world affairs had been char- 
acterized by indifference and disillusionment following the first 
World War, cherished the isolationist tradition as the one hope in 
an atmosphere of dark, ominous threats. 

The enveloping mood of isolationism was represented in Con- 
gress by able spokesmen who sought to implement this conviction 
with appropriate measures. Men like Homer T. Bone, Gerald Nye, 
Arthur Vandenberg, William E. Borah, Bennett Champ Clark, 
Robert LaFollette Jr., and Burton K. Wheeler constituted only a 
limited segment of the many isolationists who held Congress firmly 
in their control until the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The date at which the isolationists in Congress no longer repre- 
sented a majority in public opinion is difficult to determine. If public 
opinion polls may be taken as any indication, it would seem that the 
two years between 1939 and 1941 witnessed a progressive decline 
of isolationist sentiment among the voters. In a poll taken in April, 
1937, sixty-four per cent thought that American entry into the 
first World War had been a mistake. By December, 1940, this 
opinion was shared by only thirty-nine per cent. In January, 1941, 
sixty-eight per cent believed that the future security of America 
depended upon England’s winning the war.1 And in November, 1941, 
a majority favored overt assistance in goods and supplies for the 
Allied cause. 

This evidence of the shift in public attitude convinced the 
Mr. Cain (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1950) is Assistant Professor of Speech 
at the University of California in Los Angeles. This article is based upon 
@ paper presented in Los Angeles at the 1955 convention of the Speech As- 


sociation of America. 
1Public Opinion Quarterly, V (March, 1941), pp. 133-165. 
{94] 
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contemporary observer that although there still remained the bitter 
debate over the old problem of isolation, “. . . . the lines of the 
isolationists were no longer invulnerable . . . . the offensive had 
passed to those who favored aid to the democracies.”2 Sumner 
Welles stated definite American foreign policy in November, 1941: 


The America people after full debate, in accordance with their 
democratic institutions, have determined upon their policy. They are 
pledged to defend their freedom and their ancient rights against every 
form of aggression, and to spare no effort and no sacrifice in bringing 
to pass the final defeat of Hitlerism and all that which that evil 
term implies.3 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor outraged and united 
Congress and the nation. In obvious reference to the isolationists, 
Secretary of War Stimson described his feeling of relief that the 
indecision was over and, “. . . that the crisis had come in a way 
which would unite all our people ... . this country united has 
practically nothing to fear; while the apathy and divisions stirred 
up by unpatriotic men have been hitherto very discouraging.’’* 

It is often assumed that when the United States was plunged 
into war, the isolationists were reduced to silence. Whereas many 
did maintain silence or did modify their positions under changed 
conditions, one eminent isolationist was firmly consistent through- 
out the second World War in his espousal of the cause to which 
he had devoted a quarter century of impelling oratory. This man 
was Senator Hiram W. Johnson of California, who, among the 
isolationists, was the most critical of American involvement in the 
war and the most unyeilding toward the altered world conditions. 

Johnson had first achieved national prominence for his fight 
against ratification of the League of Nations convenant in 1919. In 
this historical senate debate, he was the symbol of American cyni- 
cism toward our wartime allies, an attitude probably provoked by 
the frantic scrambling for spoils at the peace table. 


Men like Senator Johnson of California had entered the war with 
the highest motives; they had listened respectfully to the eloquent 


*Ruhl Bartlett, The Record of American Diplomacy (New York, 1948), 
p. 589. 

*Ibid., p. 632. 

‘From Stimson’s diary as quoted by Charles A. Beard, President Roose- 
velt and the Coming of the War, 1941 (New Haven, 1948), p. 419. 
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preachments of Allied spokesmen—spokesmen whose pockets all the 
while bulged with secret treaties. When the veil was ripped aside 
at Paris, these senators branded the whole lot as a gang of double- 
crossing crooks, and vowed to wash their hands of the whole business,5 


In succeeding years, Johnson opposed American involvement in 
foreign affairs as, with “bulldog tenacity, a ripsaw voice, and the 
ability to move great crowds,” he contested the Four Power Pact, 
the London Naval Treaty, the revision of the neutrality laws, and 
aid to Britian. When isolationism became the dominant belief of 
America in the 1930’s, he was often singled out in the Senate for 
the honor of pleading on behalf of it. 

The purpose of this discussion is to trace, through decisive events 
of the Second World War, the extent to which Johnson announced 
his isolationist convictions, and to delineate the pattern of argu- 
ment which he used to defend what had become a minority position. 


II 


Throughout 1941, isolationist sentiment in Congress was strong. 
Administration proposals to repeal sections of the neutrality laws 
which would permit increased direct aid to the Allies were resisted in 
extended congressional debate. In November of that year, Johnson 
appealed for measures which would keep the nation out of wars 
“in all parts of the earth where we have no business to be . . . .”7 
In a radio address attacking the subterfuge which had carried the 
nation to the brink of war, “There isn’t,” he argued, “a single 
military expert who sees that we can be successfully invaded. There 
isn’t a single military man who even claims there is the remotest 
possibility of success in an attempt to invade us.”8 In a sobbing 
voice, he cautioned that the question was one of peace or war; and 
in repeating the same speech to the Senate, he warned that, “. . . 
declare war tonight and under the providence of God every man 
who votes to do so will live to regret it.”® Despite his entreaties, 


*Thomas A. Bailey, Wilson and the Peacemakers, “Woodrow Wilson and 
the Great Betrayal,” (New York, 1947), p. 35. 

®Ibid., p. 63. 

™Peace or War,” Vital Speeches, VIII (December, 1941), 122. 

®Ibid. 
*Newsweek, XVIII (November 17, 1941), 15. 
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the Senate voted to repeal sections of the neutrality laws and to arm 
American merchant ships.1° 

Four days after the Pearl Harbor attack, the Senate met to 
authorize the employment of selectee reserves and national guards- 
men for overseas duty. In view of the crisis, this legislation was, of 
course, essential. Yet, Hiram Johnson interrupted action on the pro- 
posal to declare to the Senate that he was against the creation of 
another American Expeditionary Force. According to one descrip- 
tion of the episode, “He pushed himself feebly to his feet on the 
Senate floor to croak; ‘I object;’ ”22 and he demanded time to de- 
liberate on this amendment to the Selective Service Act. When he 
was interrogated by news reporters for clarification of his position, 
he explained that President Roosevelt, early in 1941, had declared 
against the use of American troops on foreign soil. In Johnson’s 
opinion, the Japanese attack had not been sufficient reason to nullify 
the President’s pledge. On the following day, however, he voted re- 
luctantly for the declaration of war against Germany and Italy, re- 
marking that, “I can see no choice but another declaration of war.”12 
At the same time, he withdrew his objections to the use of troops 
overseas. “However I may regret it,” he declared, “and however 
sorry I may feel that another A.E.F. shall be required by this 
country, I let the joint resolution, so far as I am concerned, pass.” 

As World War II continued, the architects of American foreign 
policy focused attention on the design of the post-war world. There 
were suggestions that the League of Nations should be reconstituted. 
In 1943, Johnson inserted in the Congressional Record a reprint 
of an article which he had written twenty years previously opposing 
United States’ entry into the League of Nations. He argued: 


I therefore shall support—to the very end—the totally ‘irrecon- 
cilable’ policy of refusing all American governmental force and all 
American governmental money and all American participation in con- 
ferences and agreements leading to the use—outright or implicit— 
of American governmental force or money for Europe. I maintain— 


2°Sections two, three, and six of the 1939 Neutrality Act were repealed. 
In addition to providing for armed merchantmen, the 1941 measure permitted 
American ships and citizens to travel through combat zones to belligerent 
ports. This legislation was approved only after considerable Senate debate 
and as a direct result of the increased German submarine campaign. 
“Time, August 13, 1945, p. 19. 
New York Times, December 12, 1941, p. 5. 
]bid., p. 34. 
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and shall maintain—that this policy is both the wise and safe course 
for America and the shortest route to the great end which every 
American desires—the restoration, the revival, the renewed grandeur 
of the culture of the Continent from which we have our being.14 


In November of 1943, the Senate considered Resolution 192, 
which pledged the United States to combine with other nations 
in an international organization with power to prevent aggression 
and to preserve the peace of the world.15 This was the beginning of 
the United Nations. Many of the pre-war isolationists participated 
in the Senate discussion; and, while they expressed misgivings 
towards any international organization, they voted for the reso- 
lution.16 During the debate, Hiram Johnson was ill; but he did 
present one speech against the resolution. Exhorting his colleagues 
and fellow citizens to be “just Americans,” he reviewed his years 
of allegiance to the United States and asked God to protect this 
nation. Here was one description of the scene: 


On the Senate floor, the man who so long has symbolized 
‘America, go it alone,’ was speaking. The voice was tired because 
Hiram Johnson is 77 and ailing. But it was tired too, because the 
cause was lost, after 25 years. 

The voice croaked so feebly that only those who bunched up 
close could hear it. 

The old man sat down again. He knew it was all over. Swiftly 
the Senate shouted down five delaying amendments. Then the voting 
began: Should the Senate resolve its willingness to join in establish- 
ing international authority to preserve peace ?17 


“Should the United States Join in Reconstituting the League of Na- 
tions?” Congressional Digest, XXII (August, 1943), 216. 

**“That the United States, acting through its constitutional processes, join 
with free and sovereign nations in the establishment and maintenance of in- 
ternational authority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the 
peace of the world. 

That the Senate recognizes the necessity of there being established at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” Congressional Record, 78th Cong. Ist Sess., 
p. 9006. 

*®Clark, Nye, Taft, and Vandenberg were outstanding pre-war isolationists 
who voted for the resolution although they presented lengthy speeches in 
which they were admittedly skeptical toward the promises of international 
cooperation implied by the future world organization. Senator Nye utilized 
ten pages in the Congressional Record (78th Cong. Ist sess., pp. 9082-94) 
to trace United States history between the two World Wars and to defend 
the isolationists for their position during this period. LaFollette and Wheeler 
joined with Johnson against the resolution. 

“Time, November 15, 1943, p. 18. 
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The final vote was 85 to 5 in favor of the resolution. 

Throughout the following year, Johnson spoke infrequently. In 
December, 1944, when the Senate was considering six nominees for 
governmental posts, the New York Times noted: 


Mr. Johnson, whose once-strident voice opposed the League of Na- 
tions a quarter century age, could scarcely be heard as he appealed 
to his colleagues to declare America’s sympathy for Greece and other 
small countries whose people ‘are being shot down like dogs with 
weapons we furnish.’ ”18 


In July, 1945, the Senate met to ratify the Charter of the United 
Nations. For many Congressional leaders, this event was interpreted 
as the final chance to rectify the mistake of 1919, when another 
Senate destroyed the hopes of a President and the possibility of 
international cooperation through the League of Nations.19 The 
general mood was reflected in the support given the Charter by 


Arthur Vandenberg who was convinced that “. . . this is our last 
opportunity to make one great and hopeful experiment in behalf of 
peace.”20 


When the Charter was presented to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for the initial approval, it was rumored that Hiram Johnson 
might vote for it. This rumor was illusory, because the man who 
had fought all foreign entanglements throughout a second World 
War became the only member of the Committee to declare himself 
against United States’ membership in an international organization. 
He was absent for the final voting in Committee; but on the fol- 
lowing day, he summoned a clerk to the Senate barber shop where, 
lying in a chair, his head wrapped in a towel, the Senator cast his 
negative vote in an atmosphere rarely paralleled for informality. In 
this action, “Senator Johnson thus took up again a position similar 
to that on which against the League he had stood through the 
harshest and bitterest months of Woodrow Wilson’s Presidency.”?? 

Prior to the Senate debate on the Charter, some of the pre-war 
isolationists had experienced defeat at the polls, while others, who 
remained in the Senate, supported the United Nations with reser- 


18Tbid., December 19, 1944, p. 9. 

1°In opening the debate, Senator Connally referred dramatically to the 
killing of the covenant in 1919-1920, pleading “Can you not still see the 
blood on the floor?” 

2°Congressional Record, 79th Cong. Ist sess., p. 7957. 
*1New York Times, July 15, 1945, p. 18. 
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vations.22 There was overt opposition from only two Senators, 
Langer and Shipstead; but from Hiram Johnson at Betheseda Naval 
Hospital came word that, had he been well enough to attend the 
debate, he would have joined these two men in opposing the Charter. 
This country became a part of the United Nations on July 28, 1945; 
and a few days later, at 6:45 a.m. on August 6, the Senate lost its 
great Dissenter. “Gray and stooped, the light gone out of him, 78- 
year old Hiram Warren Johnson of California died of cerebral 
thrombosis.”’23 


Ill 


Writing candidly in regard to the isolationists’ purpose during 
World War II, Bailey perceived that “Election conscious isolation- 
ist senators were not impervious to the tremendous public pressure 
for action.”24 These senators realized that they could not obstruct 
the war effort nor modify significantly the design for post-war in- 
ternational cooperation. Their strategy was to lie low with the ex- 
ception of those occasions on which the issue of international 
solidarity was stressed in Senate discussion. At these times, many 
isolationists used the debates to suggest their resigned recognition of 
this nation’s obligations in world affairs; but they emphasized that 
this recognition in no manner implied complete faith in the future 
of international cooperation once the glamour of wartime unity had 
faded. To fortify this point, they cast doubt on the actual intentions 
of our allies while reminding the Senate that proposals for any 
post-war international organization committed the United States to 
a definite course of action in spite of there having been no concrete 
pledges from other nations. In addition, these spokesmen restated, 
redefined, and redefended isolationist philosophy with staunch 
denials that isolationism had in any part contributed to the second 
World War.?5 For most isolationists, the actual fact of war trans- 


**Notably, Nye and Clark had been defeated for reelection in 1944; La- 
Follette was in the Senate but did not enter into the debate; Taft and 
Wheeler supported the United Nations while devoting lengthy speeches to 
critical scrutiny of the new organization; Vandenberg had dramatically re- 
pudiated his isolationism in a public statement in January, 1945, and was 
a resolute supporter of the Charter. 

Newsweek, August 13, 1945, p. 24. 

**Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (New 
York, 1947), p. 850. 

*5As examples, LaFollette believed it a “great mistake” to commit the 
United States to any future course in world affairs when the people of this 
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formed the issue from isolationism versus internationalism to the 
question of how much internationalism the United States could 
safely endure. 

Such was the adjustment in strategy which world changes had 
forced upon the isolationists. One conspicuous exception to this 
adjustment was Hiram Johnson, who, from his fear, suspicion, and 
hatred of foreign entanglements, and from either an unwillingness or 
an inability to observe the facts, represented in his wartime 
speeches the identical appeals of isolationism with which he had 
supported this cause for twenty-five years. For him, the issue was 
not one of more or less internationalism, but rather a refusal to 
grant any internationalism at all. Although, as the New York Times 
remarked, “His later years were an anti-climax because time passed 
him by,”2® and though his cause may have been a mistaken one in 
view of changes, it was Ais cause and one for which he bravely and 
vainly battled. Too, it may be said here that Johnson was sincere in 
his isolationism. This fact provoked the comment from his critics 
that “if he was sincere, then God deliver us from the sincere bi- 
got.”27 

The basic thesis of Johnson’s isolationism was that protection of 
the sovereignity and the freedom of the United States constituted 
the first duty of every American. The peace and freedom of this 
nation were not threatened unless it involved itself deliberately and 
extensively in international quarrels which were ultimately none of 
its concern. In Johnson’s speeches, this thesis was developed with 
three principal concepts: (1) Isolationism, objectively defined and 
interpreted, promised most for American security and ideals. In this 
appeal he was aligned with the other Senate isolationists who sought 
to clarify their philosophy in wartime utterances; (2) notwith- 


nation were still in the dark as to the peace-table demands of our allies. 
(Cong. Record, 78th Cong. 1st sess. p. 9202.); Nye declared it was “silly 
bunk” to blame the isolationists for the war, defended isolationism of the 
pre-war period, and opposed committing this country to any course of 
action before we knew what the allies would do. (Jbid., pp. 9082-94.) ; Taft 
insisted that the isolationists concept had been logical and that in being 
asked to abandon that policy, we should consider whether it had not been 
successful in maintaining the freedom and sovereignty of the people of 
the United States. (Jbid., pp. 9095-9102.); Wheeler flatly contended that he 
would not vote to repudiate “our age-old policy.” (Ibid p. 9220.) 

2°New York Times, August 7, 1945, p. 22. 

"Bailey, Wilson and the Peacemakers, “Woodrow Wilson and the Great 
Betrayal,” p. 63. 
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standing the alarmists and the internationalists, the United States 
was immune to foreign attack and invasion; and (3) the intensity 
and the resoluteness with which, in spite of advancing years and 
failing health, he devoted his life to these beliefs implied the 
righteousness of his cause. 


IV 


With a second World War, a Korean conflict, and current in- 
ternational embroilments to sustain the responsibility of the United 
States in world affairs, the average American might conclude that 
the isolationists never represented accurately the spirit of American 
foreign policy. This conclusion would be false and would ignore the 
historical tenets upon which isolationism was supported by its 
advocates in Congress. Even when his position was generally popu- 
lar throughout the 1930’s Johnson was impelled to define isolation. 
ism as the policy most consistent with American traditions and to 
defend its acceptance on that basis. As his position was gradually 
challenged by world events, Johnson pleaded more vehemently that 
his isolationist program was America’s traditional policy. 

In 1941, while admitting that he had become the target of abuse 
and had been excoriated for his reputation as an “irreconcilable,” 
Johnson boldly replied, “An isolationist is one who believes in the 
isolation of war, unless necessary for our defense.”28 


I do not know what the term isolation may mean to the people 
who glibly use it for the purpose of abuse. If isolation means to 
keep out of wars in all parts of the earth where we have no business 
to be, then I am an isolationist.29 


As the Senate formulated plans to commit the United States to 
a post-war international organization, he reaffirmed his seventy- 
seven years of allegiance to the United States, opposed international- 
ism, and defined an “irreconcilable” as one who was just an Ameri- 
can who wished the Republic free and unfettered.3° His ceaseless 
defense of isolationism as the policy most calculated to preserve 
American traditions was reflected in the phrase often-repeated 


28“Peace or War,” op. cit., p. 121. 
°7bid., p. 123. 
*°Congressional Record, 78th Cong. Ist sess., pp. 9210-9211. 
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throughout his speeches, “God bless America!” Less sentimentally, 
the New York Times described Johnson as “The isolationist who 
really thought American democracy could survive in its own baili- 
wick while the rest of the world went to hell. . . .”32 

For him, internationalism represented a sapping of American 
strength for the base objective of adjusting the quarrels of the Old 
World. He followed this line of thought in reference to the League of 
Nations which he characterized as “‘a gigantic war trust,” member- 
ship in which would force American boys to police the world. 
Twenty-six years later, he declared the same of the United Nations. 


V 


As popular support for the isolationists declined with the reali- 
zation that the war in Europe could conceivably involve the United 
States, Johnson pleaded that it was possible to remain aloof from 
the conflict. In the Senate debate on repeal of the arms embargo in 
1939, he insisted that there was no need to favor sides in the 
European war as Hitler was no threat to the United States; that 
repeal would endanger the safety and the security which its insular 
position guaranteed to this nation; and that he was prepared to 
“stand here until doomsday . . . and plead for what I believe to be 
right.”32 That Hitler would or could attack the United States was, 
in Johnson’s opinion, a “perfectly idiotic assumption.” In opposing a 
third term for President Roosevelt in 1940, he attacked the “various 
astute and clever politicians who knew just what they wanted,” and 
who tried to whip up a war scare and a war hysteria with the warn- 
ing that St. Louis and Omaha were about to be bombed.33 

“Incidents,” which the Administration spokesmen argued were 
verification of German and Japanese designs upon this country, 
were interpreted by Johnson as the results of a deliberate attempt 
to force the United States into the fighting. He said: 


It is as plain as night follows day we’re on the brink of war. 
By deceit and subterfuge we have been carried to this position to- 
day. There no longer can be any doubt concerning it. . . . There 
isn’t a single expert who sees that we can be successfully invaded. 
There isn’t a single military man who even claims there is the re- 
motest possibility of success in an attempt to invade us.34 


StAugust 7, 1945, p. 22. 
®2Congressional Record, 78th Cong. Ist sess., pp. 9210-9211. 
%8Radio address on October 18, 1940. 
34“Peace or War.” op. cit., p. 122. 
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Even as the United States was involved in the war, his stand 
was not altered; and he was never willing to admit that this nation 
had been thrust into international responsibilities through forces 
which it had been impossible to restrain. He fought the principle of 
foreign entanglements throughout the war with the recurrent sug- 
gestion that American involvement had been deliberate and had 
been in no way predestined.?5 His recognition of the fact that he 
was struggling against majority opinion was reflected in his last 
official words as he debated a witness before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in 1945. The witness favored an invasion of 
Japan, and Johnson’s persistent challenge of this proposal failed to 
weaken the witness’ opinion. Finally, Johnson regretfully concluded, 
“Well, I cannot follow you and so I will cease.”36 


VI 


On August 6, 1945, Americans read of the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima. Coincidentally, the Senate lost its fore- 
most isolationist on that same day when Hiriam Johnson died in 
Betheseda Naval Hospital. The juxtaposition of these two events 
prompted Senator Knowland to remark in his eulogy of Johnson 
that, “An epoch had ended; the Atomic Age had begun.”37 

As the United States entered an era of increased participation in 
world affairs, the issues for which Johnson had fought passed into 
history. Although his fame rested more on what he opposed than 
what he sponsored, historians may record that “Within his span of 
years he had done as much to make history as any man ever to come 
out of the West.”38 


**Although not so unyielding in their wartime speeches as was Johnson, 
other isolationists implied this conclusion. Representative of this argument 
was the remark from Senator Taft in 1943: “I opposed our entrance into 
the war so long as I could because I felt that our peace and freedom were 
not endangered. But the people thought our freedom and peace were en- 
a so we went to war.” (Cong. Record, 78th Cong. Ist sess., pp. 9095- 
9102. 

**Newsweek, August 13, 1945, pp. 24-25. 
*"Memorial Services, 79th Cong. 2nd Sess., (Washington, 1948). 
*®Newsweek, August 13, 1945, p. 24. 
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THEATRE IS THEATRE 


Monroe LippMAN 


N A RECENT issue of this journal there appears an article which 
| advances the thesis that theatre is speech and therefore should 
properly be regarded as a part of the speech curriculum.1 To many 
of us in the field of theatre this opinion is open to serious question, 
for it has been our view that theatre is theatre. Inasmuch as the 
aforementioned premise and conclusion represent an issue of grow- 
ing importance in the minds of both speech and theatre people, 
perhaps it would be well to examine the evidence presented to sup- 
port the thesis. 

At the outset, we in theatre are asked to decide whether we 
consider ourselves “the spoke or the wheel.”2 To me the answer is 
obvious: we are, of course, a spoke; but we are not a spoke in the 
wheel of speech. Contrary to an opinion voiced by a conservative 
colleague in speech, theatre is not merely a tool for better speech. 
It is an art and an academic discipline which stands clearly on its 
own feet. A spoke in the wheel, yes; but for those of us in liberal 
arts colleges the wheel is the entire liberal curriculum, and speech, 
like theatre, philosophy, English, history and all the other fields, 
is simply another spoke in the wheel. The major concern of all 
of us is to offer the best possible liberal education, and in the 
accomplishment of that aim our contributions are equally important. 
The relationship between speech and theatre is no clearer and no 
more important than that between speech and psychology, speech 
and history, speech and English, or that between theatre and philo- 
sophy, theatre and art, theatre and English. In fact, to use specific 
courses as examples, the relationship between scene design and 
speech pathology, stage lighting and public address, theatre history 
and audiology, dramatic theory and discussion, or acting and ex- 
perimental phonetics, seems a great deal more nebulous than that 
between scene design and art or architecture, stage lighting and 
physics, theatre history and history, dramatic theory and philosophy 

Mr. Lippman, (Ph. D., Michigan, 1937) is Professor of Theatre and Head 
of the Department of Theatre and Speech at Tulane University. 

1L,. L. Zimmerman, “We Are Speech,” Southern Speech Journal, XXIII:4 


(Summer, 1958), 175-178 
*This and all subsequent quotations are from the article under discussion. 
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or English, or acting and psychology. But lest I be accused of over- 
looking the forest for the trees, let us consider the arguments 
offered in support of the contention that theatre is speech. 

It is argued that “for all its composite nature, the theatre is 
basically a spoken art; ours is the province of and responsibility for 
speech.” This is evidence, we are meant to conclude, that theatre 
is speech. It it were true indeed that the theatre’s is the “province 
of and responsibility for speech,” it would seem more logical to 
maintain that speech is theatre and therefore should properly be 
considered a part of the theatre curriculum—a position which I am 
compelled to reject as strenuously as its reverse. But let us look 
further at the extension of this argument. The article asserts cor- 
rectly that “the theatre . . . places a very obvious premium on 
his [the actor’s] ability precisely to employ speech.” That an actor 
must be able to use speech effectively is a truism, but it hardly 
follows from this that theatre is therefore speech. An actor must also 
be able to use his body effectively. Is theatre then physical educa- 
tion or dance? An actor must have the ability to understand people. 
Is theatre thus psychology or sociology? Is it not just possible that 
a theatre student who needs help in speech might be advised to take 
the proper speech courses, just as are students in other liberal arts 
departments, and in education, engineering, business administration 
and some other colleges? And might he not be further advised to 
take courses in physics if interested in lighting, in art if interested 
in design, in philosophy if interested in dramatic theory, in English 
and classics if interested in dramatic literature? And if he does so, 
does theatre then become physics, art, philosophy, classics and/or 
English? Or, for that matter, since many foreign language depart- 
ments are also concerned with their students’ “ability precisely to 
employ speech” (albeit in a language other than English), do 
French, German, Spanish, et. al. become speech? An affirmative 
answer to these questions would seem to follow as logically from 
the premise as the conclusion that theatre is speech. 

The next argument advanced is that “the actor’s skill in pre- 
senting the spoken word will help to determine whether or not we 
preserve the actual form of the drama,” and that however talented 
the actor, the director, the designer and the technician, good speech 
is still necessary “if we wish to demonstrate a fidelity to the play- 
wright’s purpose...” Therefore, we are intended to believe, 
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theatre is speech. Let us follow this contention a little further. With- 
out in any way belittling the importance of good speech on the 
stage, we can recognize that speech is but one of many media 
through which the play is projected, and that the objective of 
actors, designers, technicians and directors is to bring to life on the 
stage the playwright’s total work. It must be obvious that really 
“to demonstrate a fidelity to the playwright’s purpose” requires a 
great deal more than good speech: it requires first and foremost a 
thorough understanding of the play and the playwright’s intent, of 
form, style, structure, characterization, action, plot and theme—an 
understanding which is hard to come by in the usual speech courses. 
Therefore—if one just cannot accept the simple view that theatre 
is theatre—rather than insist that it is speech, would it not be more 
logical to argue that theatre is English or classics or philosophy— 
fields in which one is much more likely than in speech to acquire 
this necessary understanding? In addition to an appreciation of the 
matters just listed, the production of the play in a manner faithful 
to the playwright’s purpose requires from the actor—in addition to 
good speech—intellectual comprehension, emotional imagination, ef- 
fective movement, facial expression and pantomine, all welded into 
a convincing and honest characterization; from the designer, the 
talent to create an environment which will most effectively serve as 
a background for the playwright’s work; from the technician, the 
ability to devise and use the requisite technical effects to the best 
advantage; from the director, the talent to synthesize all these 
elements into an artistic whole, faithful to the intent of the author. 
To contend that most of these components of theatre are speech 
is at best sheer rationalization. 

Now the article takes another tack. Instead of thinking further 
in terms of the “basic ingredient of theatre art,” we are advised to 
consider its educational function. In this connection we are reminded 
that we find ourselves on common ground with our colleagues in 
speech, because as theatre teachers we “accept the responsibility of 
acquainting the individual with that [the drama’s] cultural heritage 
and, through our particular activities, prepare him to add his con- 
tribution to it.” In so doing, we are told, “we are performing a 
function identical with that being performed in the other speech 
areas.” How? By using “the theatre’s training potential to help indi- 
viduals achieve maximum effectiveness in expressing ideas,” thus in- 
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dicating that we are “pursuing objectives similar to those governing 
work and experimentation throughout the field of speech.” In short, 
we in theatre try to acquaint the student with the field and prepare 
him to make his own contribution to it. Also, we try to help him 
acquire the ability to express ideas effectively. Our colleagues in 
speech work at the same objectives. Ergo, theatre is speech! Now, 
if the common ground on which theatre and speech find themselves 
consists of their sharing the same general educational objectives, does 
not each of these fields find itself on the same common ground with 
practically every discipline in the liberal curriculum? Are not these 
same objectives shared by English, philosophy, history, psychology, 
art, journalism, classics and so forth almost ad infinitum? Are these 
not, in fact, the proper objectives of all liberal education? If we 
accept the argument that theatre is speech because it shares the 
same functions and pursues the same objectives, does it not 
necessarily follow that theatre is psychology, art, classics, English, 
since again the same functions and objectives are shared? If this line 
of reasoning accomplishes anything, it serves only to illustrate the 
view that theatre, speech and all other liberal disciplines are merely 
spokes in the one big wheel. 

Further evidence of theatre’s unity with speech is offered “in 
the ease with which we can cross area boundaries and in the bene- 
fits a person can acquire if he refuses to hold territorial lines too 
sacred.” Acknowledging the student’s first obligation to know his 
own area, the author of the article goes on to say that he “will not 
accuse a student of wasting his time who enrolls in a course in the 
sciences [presumably the speech sciences], in discussion, or in 
public address.” Neither will any one else with a sound view of 
liberal education! But it seems to me that the writer, in an appar- 
ent attempt to demonstrate a broad view, has in fact manifested a 
rather narrow one, for he appears to have lost sight of the breadth 
of the liberal education. Surely no one will deny that the theatre 
student, like others, will find important values in courses outside his 
own immediate field; but why just in speech, one spoke, when there 
are so many other spokes necessary to complete the wheel? Is there 
reason to assume that investigation in the field of speech is more 
rewarding to the theatre student than investigation in philosophy, 
history, classics, English, sociology, art or foreign languages? Of 
course a student does not waste his time if he takes speech courses! 
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No more does he if he takes courses in numerous other fields. No 
serious student wastes his time in any legitimate course in the liberal 
arts curriculum. If theatre is speech because speech courses are 
valuable to the student, then by the same token theatre is also 
history, sociology, mathematics, psychology, art—or you name it. 

Finally, the article leads us to the matter of practical considera- 
tion. It is argued that theatre will fare better as speech than it will 
independently, on the ground that the larger department will get 
greater consideration from administrators “forced to justify each and 
every move.” It seems to me as a mere teacher that the serious 
study of an age-old and universal art is its own justification, but I 
readily confess to occasional bewilderment concerning the workings 
of the administrative mind. Note now that the argument is no long- 
er based on the nature of the two disciplines or their common cul- 
tural grounds, but rather on purely practical considerations: theatre 
will do better financially if offered as speech. This may be true in 
some institutions, but at best it is a purely parochial argument, for 
there are numerous instances of separate departments of theatre or 
drama which appear to be flourishing. If we follow this argument 
to its logical conclusion, I suppose there are some institutions in 
which theatre would fare even better as English, since in many 
schools English departments are larger than speech departments; 
or perhaps on some campuses it would be more profitable for 
theatre to be physics or chemistry or mathematics, since those de- 
partments are growing phenomenally under the spur of the sputnik. 
If size is a major consideration, the coldly logical solution would 
seem to be for theatre to become a part of whichever department 
in a given institution is the largest, or the most active, or the wisest 
politically in dealing with the administration. I do not mean to deny 
that there are some schools in which, for purely practical reasons, 
theatre might best be part of the speech department. I simply ask 
that the combination in this case be recognized for what it is: a 
marriage of convenience, not a natural merger of two consanguineous 
disciplines. 

Lest it be thought that I am antagonistic toward speech, let me 
state quickly and emphatically that I have only the friendliest 
feelings and the highest respect for that field. Why, some of my 
best friends are teachers of speech! I myself am the product of a 
speech department, and I teach in a department which embraces 
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both disciplines, although it is identified—perhaps treasonously?—as 
a department of theatre and speech. In this case, the combination 
seems for the present the most practical arrangement administrative- 
ly, but there is no pretense about it. In fact a student may major 
in one field and minor in the other if he chooses. It may be worth 
pointing out that theatre is found under many departmental and 
administrative labels. It is offered in departments of theatre, theatre 
arts, drama, dramatic arts, theatre and speech, drama and speech, 
English, fine arts, communication arts, speech, speech and drama, 
speech and theatre, speech and theatre arts. It is found in colleges or 
schools of liberal arts, fine arts, applied arts, communications, speech, 
drama, theatre arts and probably others. The truth seems to be that 
theatre is currently offered under whatever organizational scheme 
seems best in individual situations. There are even cases in which the 
school or department of drama embraces all the speech courses, in- 
cluding speech correction and audiology—a position as fallacious in 
its logic as that which places theatre in speech. The probable reason 
for the present confusion is that theatre is a relatively young 
academic discipline. As speech grew out of English and gradually 
emerged in most cases as a separate entity, so theatre is growing 
out of speech and will similarly emerge, in the opinions of many of 
us, aS a separate entity. 

No, theatre is not speech. It is a separate field which, like many 
others, has grown from earlier organized areas. It is related to a 
number of other disciplines, including speech—but only as one of 
many. It is one of the most universal of all arts, one as old as 
civilization, one which reflects the thoughts and actions of man 
through history. If it has derived its various components from other 
fields of learning, it has molded then into a cohesive whole whose 
parts are logically and culturally related. If it is necessary in some 
places to have it offered through the medium of other departments 
for the present, so be it. But let us recognize that such organization 
is based only on practical administrative considerations, not on logic 
or subject matter. Let us realize that theatre is not speech or philo- 
sophy or English or art or history or physics, even though it may 
include aspects of all these and other disciplines. Let us acknowledge 
that, to put it quite simply, theatre is theatre. 
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A PRIMER FOR PiLaycoers. By Edward A. Wright. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1958; pp. xiii + 270; $6.50. 


From the very outset of his book, subtitled “An Introduction to the 
Understanding and Appreciation of Cinema-Stage-Television,” Mr. Wright 
makes us thoroughly aware that this is a book for the audience. It is also 
a book that has a good deal in it for the critic, especially the novice critic. 
For him it is filled with such wise admonitions as the warning that he must 
never tell the story of the play; that he must remain objective about any 
friends he may happen to have in the cast; that “one of the dangers in 
amateur criticism involves a desire to be clever, to say the smart thing or to 
play with words,” and so on. To what degree the novice critic will read this 
book and find out both about himself and the vast world of the theatre is 
hard to say. But he should. 

Much more of the book, however, is directed into the lap of the general 
audience, telling the audience about all the vast aspects of the theatre that it 
might look to it if cared. For this is, as Mr. Wright carefully points out, a 
book not about drama but about theatre. As a result, and in spite of that 
fact Mr. Wright returns often to Goethe’s three principles of dramatic criti- 
cism, the book is remarkably free of academic nonsense and remarkably full 
of theatrical common sense. He tells us from the outset that he believes the 
doctrine of “art for art’s sake” to be entirely without validity in the theatre, 
and that the theatre has a special obligation to its audience. He makes us 
thoroughly agreeable to the fact that in a play, whatever the period, “the 
events are supposed to be happening now.” He states with admirable flatness 
that “there is nothing more dangerous than the acquisition of a little tech- 
nique.” He makes us believe that a “director may tone up or tone down any 
phase of the production, but he must never forget that it is primarily his task 
to interpret the author’s script.” He happily points out that “many times a 
playwright is not trying to write a great play.” Countless remarks such as 
these make A Primer for Playgoers a welcome relief from much of the high- 
flown theory that is written about theatre by college professors. 

Mr. Wright covers, furthermore, almost all phases of theatre at least 
adequately and sometimes with rewarding fullness. He is especially good on 
acting; less good and rather digressional on directing. He is extremely en- 
lightening on comedy; rather chintzy on musical comedy. His illustrative 
stories are extremely apt, and the one about the lighthouse in the production 
of H.M.S. Pinafore is one of the most woefully funny and true theatre stories 
to be found in a book. Although his chapters on the Cinema and on Tele- 
vision are brief and tied directly to the overall picture of the stage, they are 
clear, pointed, and especially effective in showing the basic difference among 
the several mediums. 

Finally, Mr. Wright has written his book in a straightforward and en- 
tertaining fashion, so that the information—and the opinions—emerge in a 
[111] 
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thoroughly readable form. Result: although called A Primer for Playgoers, 
the book might seem even more rewarding to those who know something 
about theatre before they begin to read it. 


University of Tulsa 


BEAUMONT BRUESTLE 


IpgEAs IN Process. Edited by C. Merton Babcock. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958; pp. xii + 436. $4.00. 


Every textbook gets printed because a publisher sees a potential market 
for it in a specific class. Ideas in Process is “an anthology of readings in 
communication.” It consists of forty essays planned for use in the newly 
fashionable freshman classes in “communication” as set up in many college 
speech or English departments. In the Preface the author says, “One of the 
virtues of the anthology is that it supplies a subject content for the com- 
munication skills course.” In addition to its secure commercial success, it will 
be of interest and value to teachers of many other classes with various other 
labels, since it is “. ..a book about language and the communication of 
meaning,” and believes that the skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening depend upon one’s ability to think. It was the editor’s purpose to 
collect examples of clear, straight, independent thinking as a means of stimu- 
lating similar activity in students. 

The choices are excellent. All but two or three are contemporary and 
range through informative, provocative, controversial, critical, and entertain- 
ing materials selected because of “clarity of expression, important and signifi- 
cance of ideas presented, and usefulness of the subject matter. . . .” The 
authors include John Steinbeck, Louis B. Seltzer, Mark Twain, Wendell John- 
son, Robert M. Hutchins, Susanne K. Langer, James Thurber, William Saro- 
yan, Harold O. Voorhis, Marjorie K. Rawlings, Stuart Chase, and Stephen 
Lealock along with thirty others of unusual freshness and variety. 

The editor says, “The essays are intentionally arranged in a sequence that 
roughly corresponds with the several steps in the progress of communicating 
ideas: deriving meaning from experience, recording meaning in verbal symbols, 
creating ideas as solution to recognized supporting ideas with facts and evi- 
dence [public speaking teachers will find this especially useful], recognizing 
realistic purposes for communication, and understanding the mediums by 
which ideas are usually disseminated.” 

It is unusual for a book to have two Tables of Contents. In this case 
it is most helpful. The first follows the arrangement mentioned above. A 
supplementary one, arranged by types and patterns of discourse, supplies an 
index of methods of development and kinds of argument employed; e.g., 
Problem Solving, Reporting, Analogy, Cause and Effect. 

Questions and exercises are found at the end of each essay. These will be 
especially helpful to busy teachers and to students who like the assignment 
“written out.” They will also be stimulating to others, for they seem to have 
come from careful thinking and searching scholarship. This brings up the 
curious thought: Why did the editor (or the publisher) choose not to in- 
dicate his professional connections or activities? 

An anthology of readings is new in many educational fields. This col- 
lection will be welcomed by those teaching “communication” courses. The 
possibilities in Ideas in Process will also be stirring to many other speech 
teachers who are interested in new materials and convenient sources. 

B. McCoarp 
University of Southern California 
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AvupioLocy, Principles and Practice. By Hayes A. Newby. New York: 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 1958; pp. vii + 342; $6.00. 


Dr. Newby’s book on the principles and practice of Audiology will serve 
a definite need in the field. It should be very useful as a text for students 
beginning the study of audiology and as a reference for clinical test pro- 
cedures. 

The author does not attempt to discuss, in any detail, controversial subjects 
in the field, but refers them to more advanced publications. 

The book deals with the lineage of audiology, the anatomy and physiology 
of hearing, disorders of hearing, the development of hearing tests, pure tone 
and speech audiometry and special problems in hearing testing. Public school 
audiometry is discussed. The author describes the handicap faced by persons 
with impaired hearing, and training procedures for children and adults. In 
the last chapter, Dr. Newby discusses the profession of audiology in terms of 
training facilities, qualifications, and type of employment available for the 
audiologist. 

In summary, the author surveys a number of facets in the field of audio- 
logy. In the rehabilitative and educational areas, he presents the general 
principles involved, but does not go into much detail on technics and pro- 
cedures used in training the hearing impaired individual to compensate for the 
handicap imposed by defective hearing. Rosser Reacs 


Medical College of Alabama 


OraL INTERPRETATION AND LitTerARY Stupy. By Don Geiger. South San 
Francisco, California: Pieter Van Vloten, 1958; pp. 80; clothbound $2.00, 
paperback $1.00. 


Don Geiger’s Oral Interpretation and Literary Study is a slender volume 
and the author’s claims for it are modest. The book is a collection of four 
papers. Three papers were presented as lectures for a Symposium in Oral In- 
terpretation at Northwestern University and the main portion of the fourth 
appeared in the Southern Speech Journal. Mr. Geiger addresses his collection 
“to the renewed interest in public speaking,” in the hope that literary persons 
and students unfamiliar with the field may be acquainted with some of the 
possibilities oral interpretation offers as a part of literary study and as a 
separate speech art. 

In the first paper, from which the book takes its title, the author applies 
himself to the task of showing how the oral interpreter can make his special 
kind of contribution to literary understanding: by furthering the attempt of 
contemporary criticism to “ ‘deliver up’ the work of art in its wholeness to the 
reader.” Mr. Geiger suggests that the very nature of oral interpretation, 
requiring as it does a word-for-word accornting of the author’s text, makes it 
possible to produce the whole peculiar imagistic and emotional effects of a 
piece of literature. Oral interpretation’s emphasis on the entire work creates 
valuable helps in literary study of all types. For the critic, oral interpretation 
reveals the aspects of a work which most need close criticism. For plain 
listeners, oral interpretation encourages genuine human response. For the oral 
reader himself, oral interpretation prompts a kind of “giving birth to himself” 
knowledge-wise. For teachers of literature, oral interpretation may clarify 
what particular kinds of literature will fit particular students. Those persons 
who are not literature or interpretation teachers, or who are unaware of the 
effects of literature upon anyone other than themselves, may find the literary- 
study values of oral interpretation new. Those who teach oral interpretation 
will recognize the truth of what is said and salute Mr. Geiger for his ad- 
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mirable recounting. Those of us in speech can only hope that more of our 
colleagues teaching literature will use oral interpretation in order that literary 
worlds may be presented to students in a “specially vivid way.” 

“Oral Interpretation as an Art of Communication,” is the second paper in 
the collection. In it, Mr. Geiger happily chooses to discuss areas in oral in- 
terpretation which standard and more fully developed books on the subject 
fail to analyze satisfactorily. The recurring question about the differences 
between acting and oral interpretation, which many authors pursue painfully 
and ambiguously, is treated clearly and sensibly. Mr. Geiger’s opinion: Al- 
though physical surroundings usually discourage a high degree of identification 
between the oral interpreter and the character in literature, this does not mean 
that the oral interpreter should not try to reproduce to a high degree the tone 
or attitudes of the character. There is also a useful discussion of the oral 
interpreter’s function as a public speaker, as a critic, and as a member of the 
author’s audience. The old bugaboo against gestures and bodily movement in 
oral interpretation is treated summarily as an arbitrary restriction. 

In the paper entitled “The Expression of the Oral Interpreter,” Mr. Geiger 
suggests that attitudes, properties of objects, and actions can be expressed by 
the interpreter; that the value of the interpreter’s expression of these ele- 
ments lies in loosing the attitudes which impregnate a literary text; that the 
means of expression are facial-vocal-bodily behavior, full development of 
attitudes, and behavioral synechdoches. The fourth and last paper, “Emotion 
in Poetry: The Oral Interpreter’s Special Responsibility,” is a conciliation of the 
oral interpreter’s interest in emotion and its expression with the critic’s object- 
oriented approach. Mr. Geiger concludes that the object-oriented approach 
does not deny the oral interpreter the right to express emotion. Instead, oral 
interpretation has an obligation to reproduce as richly as possible the emotion- 
al complex which the critic can express in only the vaguest way. 

Despite the volume’s unpretentious size and Geiger’s moderate estimate of 
his work, Oral Interpretation and Literary Study is a cogent reminder that 
nowadays one does not necessarily have to deal in bigness and exhaustiveness 
to be arresting and convincing. Mr. Geiger has written in a manner which 
should make this book appeal in general to literary persons and in particular 
to students of oral interpretation. It is true that a large number of significant 
matters at the heart of oral interpretation are treated tersely. The peculiar 
pleasure of Mr. Geiger’s writing, though, is that conciseness has not robbed it 
of either specificity, vividness, or good humor. This sound book can be profit- 
ably read and discussed by anyone familiar with the problems of literary in- 
terpretation, either oral or written. 

Little Rock University A. Hasaison 
Hetpinc Your Cuitp To Reap Berter. By Robert M. Goldenson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1957; pp. viii + 312; $3.95. 


In recent discussions of reading two significant facts have been emphasized 
repeatedly which are pertinent to this review. The first is that growth in 
ability to read is a continuous process beginning with early infancy and ex- 
tending throughout the period of schooling and in many cases far into the 
years beyond. The second is that the child’s total development in reading is 
the product of the combined effort of the home, the school and all other 
agencies that stimulate and mold child growth and development. 

Throughout the history of education inciteful parents have recognized the 
tremendous role that they might play in preparing children for reading and 
in molding their reading interests and tastes. During the last decade most 
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parents have become increasingly aware of their responsibility in this con- 
nection and have eagerly sought information that weuld enable them to pro- 
vide appropriate stimulation and guidance. As one means of providing them 
with needed help a number of books have been published recently which 
consider the steps that the home and the school can take in cooperatively 
promoting growth among children both in and through reading. 

Helping Your Child To Read Better, by Goldenson, is one of the latest of 
the books relating to reading that have been addressed to parents. Its dis- 
tinctive purposes are to acquaint parents with the nature of the reading act, 
how progress in reading is promoted in the schools, the kinds of problems 
faced in developing efficient readers, and how parents can cooperate with the 
school in developing desirable reading interests and tastes. The author rightly 
believes that growth in reading is closely geared in with other aspects of child 
development. He therefore follows “a step-by-step, grade-by-grade approach 
(with room for flexibility).” 

Following an introductory chapter on the great importance today of ef- 
fective reading interests and habits, the author describes the developmental 
process in teaching reading under such headings as “off to a good start,” 
“getting ready for reading,” “the crucial first step” (first grade), “gathering 
momentum” (second and third grades), “progress on all fronts” (grades four, 
five and six), and “still learning” (reading in junior and senior high school). 
The latter part of the book deals with such problems as the relation of good 
spelling to good reading, various types of deficient readers and their treatment, 
and the value of speed of reading that is adjusted to the varying purposes for 
which one reads. 

The author’s treatment of the various problems referred to above can be 
illustrated by brief reference to Chapter II. Concerning the importance of 
reading readiness, he points out that “children learn to read quicker and more 
successfully when they are emotionally, socially and physically ready for the 
task” (p. 18). To this end he maintains that parents should “give adequate 
attention to all phases of reading readiness during the first five years of his 
life” (p. 18). Simple, detailed, practical suggestions are then given whereby 
parents may promote the physical, mental, social and emotional development 
of their children, their mastery of language and needed background of ex- 
perience. 

In an effort to give parents a sound, comprehensive view of methods of 
teaching reading currently used in schools, the author has avoided advocacy 
of any new or specialized techniques. He presents rather descriptions of the 
most commonly used techniques throughout the country that are supported 
by tested experience and the results of research. The book may, therefore, 
be read advisably by parents and studied by parent-teacher groups in all parts 
of the country. 

Each chapter of the book concludes with pertinent questions, accompanied 
by carefully prepared answers, and with lists of books and magazines ap- 
propriate for children at the age levels under discussion. The fact should be 
noted that the author does not include comments relating to the various books 
recommended, that would have aided parents in selecting the most appropriate 
books for specific children. Of special significance is the simple, non-technical 
language used throughout the bock which makes it readable with ease and 
understanding. Because of the qualities referred to above, Helping Your Child 
To Read Better is recommended to both parents and teachers who are keenly 
interested in the cooperative task by the home and the school in developing 
efficient readers with strong, wholesome reading interests. 

S. Gray 
The University of Chicago 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Don STREETER 


We have done some moving around this year. Here are some of the moves 


we have made. 
NEW STAFF MEMBERS: 


Arkansas, University of 
MARY E. DAVIS is costumer for the University of Arkansas’ Fine 
Art Theatre and an Instructor in Speech. She received her B.F.A. 
degree from Richmond Professional Institute in 1955 and her M.A. 
degree from the University of Arkansas in 1957. Also, she was Assistant 
Costumer for “Unto These Hills,” Cherokee, North Carolina for four 
years. 


Arkansas State Teachers College 
SUE LINEBACK, who has received her M.A. degree from the Uni- 


versity of Arkansas, is now teaching Drama and Interpretation at 
Arkansas State Teachers College. 


Baylor University 
THOMAS B. ABBOTT joined the Baylor Speech Department in Sep- 
tember as Director of the Speech Correction Clinic. He holds his 
B.A. degree from Muskingun, M.A, from Western Reserve, and Ph.D. 
from the University of Florida. He comes from Los Angeles, California 
where he has been connected with the Los Angeles Crippled Children’s 
Organization and the University of Southern California. 
WINTON FRANKEL of station KWTX-TV joined the Baylor Speech 
faculty on a part time basis and will be in charge of the television 
internship program. 

Furman University 
MITCHELL CARNELL is now Director of Debate and Instructor in 


Technical Theatre, Directing, and Speech Therapy at Furman. He 
received his M.A. degree from the University of Alabama. 


Georgia, University of 
RUSSELL EVERETT, who received his M.A. degree from Louisiana 
State University, is now teaching in the area of Rhetoric and Public 
Address. He is also coaching the varsity Debate Team at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Harding College 
DOYLE WARD, Assistant Professor, is Instructor of Speech Correc- 
tion at Harding replacing Mr. Richard Walher, who is on leave. Mr. 
Ward received his M.A. degree from the University of Illinois. 
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Houston, University of 

AINSLIE BRICKER joined the Radio-TV Staff in September as an 
Instructor from KOAC-AM/TV in Oregon where she was Director of 
the Oregon School of the Air. Miss Bricker holds an M.A. degree in 
Communication from the American University. 


JOSEPH COFFER mover from an Instructor in the Drama Depart- 
ment to an instructor in the Radio-TV Department effective June, 
1958. Mr. Coffer has his M.A. degree in Theater from Northwestern 
and is working toward his Ph.D at the University of Utah. 


ROBERT HOWERY, who has also joined the University of Houston 
staff as Technical Director of the University Theater and Instructor, 
holds his M.A. degree from the University of Iowa. 


DAVID LARSON, who is now Assistant Professor and Director of the 
University Theater at Houston, has received his M.F.A. degree from 
Yale University and his Ph.D from the University of Iowa. 


GERARD WAGNER, now with the Speech Department staff, has come 
to the University after receiving his M.A. degree at Mississippi Southern 
College. He is Director of Debate and Instructor in Speech Funda- 
mentals. 


Louisiana State University 


DON F. BLAKELY, Instructor in Speech and Technical Director of 
the Theater, has returned to his position at Louisiana State University 
after a year of study at Columbia University. 

JOAN BRECHTEL received her B.S. degree in Education at L.S.U. 
in June, 1958. She is now a Speech and Hearing Therapist near Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana. 

NANCY GREER is now employed as a Speech and Hearing Therapist 
in the public schools in Lafayette, Louisiana after receiving her B.A. 
from L.S.U. 

JOHN GUY HANDLEY has been appointed as an Instructor in the 
Department of Speech at L.S.U. He is teaching beginning courses in 
Speech and assisting with the theater program. He holds degrees from 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, B.A., and Louisiana State University, 
M.A. 

NANCY HEAP, who has been working on a Ph.D. degree at L.S.U., 
has accepted a position at Transylvania College, Lexington. 
MANUEL LEONARDO, after completing his M.A. degree at L.S.U., 
has been accepted for a graduate appointment at the University of 
Washington. 

BARBARA MAHER, who has received her Ph.D from Ohio State 
University, has been appointed as special lecturer in the Department 
of Speech. She will assist with the clinic program. 

CAVEL RAULINS, after receiving her M.A. in Speech, has accepted 
a position at McNeese State College. 

BEULAH RAYNER, who has been doing graduate work at L.S.U. 
is a Speech and Hearing Therapist in Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


| | 
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RAY REDDELL, holding his B.A. degree from L.S.U., was given an 
appointment as a Veteran’s Administration trainee in audiology. He has 
been awarded a Veteran’s Administration scholarship, which will be 
used at the University of Maryland for his Master’s degree and at 
Northwestern for his doctorate. 


Memphis State University 


THOMAS KING is teaching Public Speaking as well as being Forensics 
Director at Memphis State. He received his M.A. degree from Florida 
State University. 


JOE RIGGS is on leave at Illinois. 


Morehead State College 


THELMA CAUDILL, who has received her M.A. from the University 
of Kentucky, is now Instructor of Speech Correction. 

DONALD F. HOLLOWAY, another new staff member, is Instructor of 
Speech and Dramatic Art. He holds his M.A. degree from Morehead. 
JOHN HENRY LAWTON, who has his Ph.D from the University 


of Iowa, is Assistant Professor and also a new Instructor of Speech 
and Dramatic Art. 


Murray State College 


JAMES S. HARRIS, Assistant Professor of Speech, has recently joined 
the staff at Murray College. He received his A.B. from the University 
of Kentucky and his M.A. from the University of Illinois. 

ROBERT EUGENE JOHNSON, also one of Murray’s new Assistant 
Professors, has his B.S. and M.A. degrees from Ohio State University. 


North Carolina, University of 


RUSSELL B. GRAVES has recently joined The Carolina Playmakers, 
receiving his B.F.A. and M.A. degrees from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and his Ph.D. from Florida State University. Dr. Graves 
is replacing Kai Jurgensen, who is now touring Denmark on a Ful- 
bright Scholarship. 


North Texas State College 


RICHARD SWERZBIN is the new Instructor of Speech Therapy, re- 
ceiving his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Western Michigan College. 


Northeast Louisiana State College 


VIRGINIA POPHAM, who is now Instructor in Speech and Director 
of Radio-TV, has joined the staff at Northeast. She holds her B.A. 
degree from Sophie Newcomb and her M.A. from the University of 
Michigan. 


DON PENNINGTON, who holds his MS.E degree from Henderson 
State Teachers College, is a new Instructor of Speech. 
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THOMAS L. TEDFORD has recently become Chairman of the Speech 
Department as well as being Instructor in Public Address. He has re- 
ceived his degrees of M.A. and Ph.D from Louisiana State University. 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 


JAMES W. SWAIN, Assistant Professor, is Technical Director in the 
Theatre and Director of Costume having his B.A. from North Texas 
State Teachers College and his M.F.A. from the University of Texas. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


MILDRED LA HAYE, BEVERLY DALFERES LATIMER and 
FELIX FREDERICK have all been appointed as part time Instructors. 
FRANCES PICKERING is fulfilling her new duties as Instructor of 
Speech. 

W. ERNEST VINCENT from Tampa University has recently become 
Assistant Professor of Speech instructing in Radio-TV. 


Southwestern University 


JIMMIE D. BAINES, holding his M.A. degree from Baylor University 
and his A.B. from Southwestern, is Assistant Professor and Instructor 
of Drama and Speech. 


Texas, University of 


DOROTHY CLIFFORD, formerly with The University of Texas De- 
partment of Drama, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Speech. 
She will teach in the area of Radio-TV and also in the field of Speech 
for Elementary School Teachers. Miss Clifford received her A.B. 
degree from the University of Oregon and her M.A. degree from The 
University of Washington. 


JACK E. DOUGLAS of The University of Oklahoma will serve as a 
visiting Associate Professor of Speech for 1958-59. Dr. Douglas, who 
received his A.B. degree from The University of Oklahoma and his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Northwestern University, will teach in 
the area of Rhetoric and Public Address. 


MARTIN TODARO, coming from The University of Maryland, is 
now Director of Forensics and Instructor in Speech at The University of 
Texas. Mr. Todara replaces Dr. Donald Williams, who is on a years’ 
leave of absence. He holds his A.B. and M.A. degrees from The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Texas A. and I. 


KEITH KENNEDY, who holds his M. A. degree from the University 
of Florida, is Instructor and Technical Director. 


JEAN TAYLOR is now Assistant Professor teaching Creative Drama- 
tics and is Director of The Children’s Theater. She got her M.A. from 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College and her M.F.A. from The 
University of Texas. 
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Texas Christian University 
ROBERT CLYDE YARBROUGH, the new Chairman of the Speech 
Department, is now Professor of Speech teaching Public Address, Oral 
Interpretation, and Voice and Diction. He received his B.A. degree 
from T.C.U.; B.D., Yale University-Divinity and Drama Schools; M.A., 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ph.D., State University of 
Iowa; and D.D., T.C.U. 


Vanderbilt University 


WILLIAM H. VEATCH has recently come to Vanderbilt from the State 
College of Washington as visiting Director of Forensics and Associate 
Professor. He holds his Ph.D degree from the University of Wisconsin. 


Wake Forest College 


JULIAN C. BURROUGHS, Instructor in the field of Speech Fun- 
damentals and Radio-TV, will be directing the campus Radio Station, 
WFDD, this year. He has received his B.A. from Wake Forest and 
his M.A. from the University of Michigan. 


PROMOTIONS: 
Arkansas, University of 
PRESTON MAGRUDER, Associate Professor and Technical Theater 


Director, completed his Ed.D. degree at Denver University this past 
summer. 


Baylor University 


LOLA WALKER of the Speech Department faculty was promoted from 
Associate Professor to Professor beginning in September 1958. 


East Texas State College 


PAUL H. ROOSEVELT, Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
was promoted to Assistant Professor. 


Furman University 


DOROTHY RICHEY, Director of the Theatre was promoted to full 
Professor. 


Houston, University of 


JOHN W. MEANEY was promoted to full Professor of Radio-TV 
and is now Director of the Radio-TV-Film Center at Houston. 


North Texas State College 


LEAR ASHMORE has taken his new position as Associate Professor. 
TED COLSON has been promoted from Instructor to Assistant Professor. 
WILLIAM DE MOUGEOT has also been promoted to Associate Pro- 
fessor. 

JAMES SARGENT was promoted from Instructor to Assistant Pro- 
fessor. 
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Texas Christian University 
DOROTHY M. BELL, after receiving her Ph.D this past summer in 
Speech Correction at the University of Denver, has been promoted 
from Instructor to Assistant Professor. 

Vanderbilt University 


ROBERT A. BALDWIN has been promoted to Assistant Professor of 
Drama. 


DWIGHT L. FRESHLEY is now Associate Professor of Speech. 
KENNETH W. PAUL was promoted to Assistant Professor of Speech. 
JOSEPH E. WRIGHT has been promoted to full Professor of Drama. 
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Department of 
Speech and Drama 


Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


Graduate programs: rhetoric and pub- 
lic address, drama, speech correc- 
tion and audiology, 


Applications for part-time instructor- 
| ships, graduate assistantships, and 
| fellowships, for 1959-1960, are in- 
| vited before March Ist. 


For information write to 
GEORGE P. WILSON, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
| rogram in 
PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 
Graduate Assistantships 
Available 
1959-60 


See You at the 


SOUTHERN SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


AND TOURNAMENT 
in 
Louisville, Kentucky 
April 6-10, 1959 


Department of 


speech and dramatic arts! 


Sea 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Curricula in: Public Addresse 
Theatre e Radio and Television e 
Speech Correction e Audiology e 
Speech Education 

Graduate Assistantships Available 
Address: The Chairman 

Department of Speech 


and Dramatic Arts 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Feature Production 


1952—Twelfth Night 

1953—Romeo and Juliet 

1954—Taming of the Shrew 

1955—Macbeth 

1956—As You Like It 

1957—Hamlet 

1958—A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 


THIS SPACE IS AVAILABLE FOR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
ADVERTISER 


For details write: 


RoserT C, JeErrrey, Apv. MNGR. 
Southern Speech Journal 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Theatre and Speech 


Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Master of Fine Arts and Master of Science. 


THEATRE 
RHETORIC & PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 


Publisher of THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and 
assistantships to: 
Monroe LippMAN, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


The following back issues of the Southern Speech Journal 
are available (except for those indicated by asterisks) for 
prices ranging from 50¢ to $1.00 & $1.50, depending upon 
scarcity of issue: 
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Michigan State University 


College of Communication Arts | 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
e Speech Pathology and Audiology 
e Rhetoric and Public Address 


e Theatre and Interpretation 


e Radio- Television - Film 


e Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 
Graduate Assistantships available 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Department of Speech 
University of Florida 


Gainesville 


Faculty 


Constans, H. P., M.A., LL.B Public Address 
Buck, McKenzie W., Ph.D............Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ehninger, Douglas W., Ph. Theory 
Harrington, Donald A., 9peech Pathology 


Kirk, John W., M.A Technical Theatre 
Kurtzrock, George, Ph.D Audiology 
Mase, Darrel J., Ph.D Health Related Services 
McClellan, Margaret, M.A Speech Education 
Mohrmann, Gerald P., M.A..nssssssssoes Debate; Public Address 
Sarett, Alma Johnson, Ph.D.........Discussion; Public Address 
Tew, Roy E., Ph.D Audiology; Voice Science 
Thomas, C. K., Ph.D Phonetics; 

Speech for Foreign Students 
Van Meter, John, M.A Theatre; Interpretation 


Zimmerman, Leland L., of Theatre 


* Degrees offered: B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


¢ English Language Institute for Foreign Students, 
July through August (10-week course). 


* Departmental classrooms and offices are air-conditioned. 


: Speech and Hearing Clinic co-ordinated as part of the 
Florida Center of Clinical Services. 
* State High School Activities: 
Drama and Speech Festival, November 14, 15 
Discussion Conference, November 15 
Debate Tournament, March 6, 7 


* Graduate Assistantships and Fellowships available. 
Deadline for completing application, March 1. 


H. P. ConsTans 

Head, Department of Speech 
University of Flori 

Gainesville, Florida 


Timely New 
McGraw-Hill Speech Books 


LITERATURE AS EXPERIENCE 


By Watxace A. BACON AND RoseEnrr S. BREEN, Both of Northwestern University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. Ready in January. 


This book takes into account the best of contemporary thinking in literary criticism, in 
aesthetics, in psychology, and related sciences. It examines the ways in which the art 
of the writer modifies, clarifies, and extends life experience. Specifically, it leads stu- 
dents naturally from life experience to experience in literature, and provides a solid 
base for the oral interpretation of literature. 


THEATRE U.S. A. 1668-1957: 
A History by Eyewitnesses 
By Barnarp Hewitt, University of Illinois. Ready in January. 


A survey of the professional theatre in the U. S. from its beginnings to the present, It 
tells the story primarily though contemporary accounts, and interprets that story by 
commentary amplifying the eye-witness accounts and picks out patterns of change in 
the drama, acting, scenery, etc. It is the only history of the American theatre that cov- 
ers the important developments since 1950. 


BRIEFING AND CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES 


By GLENN M. Loney, University of Maryland. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
200 pages, $5.50 (text edition available). 


This brief easy-to-read text is invaluable for the student seeking a general outline of 
the closely-related skills of public speaking, audio-visual aids, briefing and conferenc- 
ing. A handy outline format is used throughout the four main sections. It is the first 
book to treat audio-visual aids as tools of a public speaker. 


SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION 
TECHNIQUES 


By Haroxp P. ZeLtxo, The Pennsylvania State University. 264 pages, $5.00 
(Text edition available). 


A brief practical text that shows the place of conferences and discussions as working 
management techniques in all forms of organizations. An excellent analysis of the 
group process, it describes the parts played by the leader and participants respectively. 
The book is divided into four logical parts: The Conference and Discussion Process; 
the Nature of Conferences; Conference and Discussion in Action; and the Nature of 
Public Discussion. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. approval 
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On a friendly and attractive campus, one hundred miles from 
Louisville, the 1959 SSA convention site . , . 


At a university with outstanding libraries and research facilities, 
modern theatres and clinics . . . 


A faculty of twenty and a staff of thirty-five teaching associates 
and graduate assistants . .. 


Offers eighty courses, providing major concentrations in public 
address and rhetoric, theatre and drama, speech pathology and 
audiology, voice science and phonetics, speech education, and 
radio-television theatre .. . 


And a wide selection of related programs, including journalism, 
linguistics, and radio-television . . . 


Leading to the A.B., M.A.T., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


Applications for graduate fellowships, teaching associateships, 
and graduate assistantships for 1959-1960 should be filed by 
February 15, 1959. 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
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Are YOU using these important 
new Harper speech texts? 


THE BASES OF SPEECH 
Third Edition 
By Giles W. Gray and C, M. Wise 


An exceptionally thorough revision of the leading text in the 
field, considered by most speech teachers to be indispensable for 
all speech majors. Recommended for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate courses. Ready in February. 


SPEECH PRACTICES 


A Resource Book for the Student of Public Speaking 
By Waldo W. Braden. and Mary Louise Gehring 


An unusually stimulating text using the inductive approach to 
lead the student systematically to his own discovery of the prin- 
ciples. A fresh selection of speeches exemplifying a variety of 
techniques. 
“The examination of SPEECH PRACTICES 4 Braden and Gehring 
was sheer pleasure.” Sara Lowrey, Chairman, Department of Speech, 
Furman University 


MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING 


By Wayne Bowman 
Illustrated by Jean Bowman 


The only completely up-to-date manual now in print pve a 
full but concise treatment of the subject—covers everything the 
stage electrician needs to know. A comprehensive guide for both 
student and practitioner. 
“It is an excellent text, obviously written by one who has taught 
a course in stage lighting and knows what is important and what is 
not.” Orville K. Larson, Michigan State University 


THE PLAYWRIGHT'S ART 


Stage, Radio, Television, Motion Pictures 
By Roger M. Busfield, Jr. 


Teachers of playwriting have welcomed this truly practical treat- 
ment of the essential characteristics of good dramatic writing. 
Complete bibliography. Remarkable appendix of exercises. 


“By far the most intelligent and the most comprehensive analysis of 
playwriting I have ever read.” Howard Lindsay 


49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for SOUND and VIBRATION ANALYSIS 


he 
or 
id Vibralyzer —$2445.00 Sona-Graph —$2195.00 
An audio and sub-audio spectograph in 5-4400 An audio spectrograph in 85-8000 range. 
steady state signals, makes up to 3 visual suited to speech and music studies. Higher fre 
displays. quencies on special ord 
to 
n- 
of 
7 
Echo- Vox Sr.—$1695.00 Sona-Stretcher —$950.00 
A time 40-12,000 cps signals variable Slows the tempo of 100-4 
from 2 600 seconds. A narrow band signal to one-half of o ye 
low ¥ AR. filter—measures Doppler Sonar. foreign language and 
a 
h 
Sonalyzer —$1995.00 and telemeterng studies. 1004000 cps; 
at Model 30 special order to 20 kc and higher. 
ACCESSORIES 
Sonagram Paper —$55. & $60./1000 Amplitude Display Unit 
Tr Non-photographic recording paper for use with $175.00 
Vibralyzer, Sona-Graph, etc. Displays Intensity in db vs Time on Sona-Graph, 
Vibralyzer, etc. 
Scale Magnifier —$350.00 Sectioner Micrometer Plate —$50.00 
t- Increases Intensity vs Frequency analysis of 
B. Expands a 10% potion of recorded pattern  Vibralyzer, Sona-Graph, etc., to 300 sections 
over entire 4” marking area for more detailed 8 milliseconds apart. 
f Vibralyzer or Sona-Graph study. All prices f. 0. b. factory 
Write for New Kay Catalog 
KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. SJ-1 MAPLE AVENUE PINE BROOK, N. J. CApital 6-4000 
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Make April 5-10 a highlight in 
Your forensic schedule 


Southern Speech Association | 


Tournament & Congress 


e Debate 
e Extemporaneous Speaking 


e After-Dinner Speaking 


Oral Interpretation 


Original Oratory 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Students from both high school 
and college are eligible to enter 


For Information contact: 


Dr. Roy D. Murpnuy 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


The School of Speech 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A National Center For Undergraduate 
And Graduate Study in Speech 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states and 
foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group Com- 
munication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, and 
Film; Speech Education; Communicative Disorders — Speech 
Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre; Workshop Theatre; Children’s Theatre; 
Speech and Hearing Clinics; Radio Station WNUR; closed-cir- 
cuit television studios; Readers Theatre and Chamber Theatre; 
intercollegiate forensics. 


* Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellowships, 
and assistantships. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. 
Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


e Speech Correction and Audiology 
e Oral Interpretation 
e Speech Science 
e Public Address 
e Television 
e Pedagogy 
Theater 
e Radio 


Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-T heater — Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1958-1959 1959 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 9 - June 13 June 22 - August 15 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids by writing to Horace 
H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies for applications which must be filed 
between December 1, 1958 and February 15, 1959 for the 1959-1960 ac - 


ic year. 


